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Keynote: Pan Work 
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Each Delivery Identical in Every Detail 
No need for samples. Customers test from any barrel they have 
on hand. Delft’s purity and standardized strength are always the 
same. BIOLOGICALLY CORRECT. Guaranteed free from harm- 


ful and liquefying bacteria. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


ALABAMA MASSACHUSETTS 
ee sal . . . : Boston—Francis A. Crotty, 40 Court Street 
Birmingham—Meyer-Blanke Company, 1608 First Avenue, North —H. A. Johnson Company, 221 State Street 


CALIFORNIA MARYLAND 
Los Angeles—Jell-Well Dessert Co., 4442 East District Bastovess Baltimore—C. E. Riddle, Emerson Tower 
0 


San Francisco—Paramount Food Products Co ration 
Folsom Street ~ MINNESOTA 
St. Paul—O’Brien & Bushnell (Mgrs. St. Paul Branch), 


CANADA University Avenue 


Toronto—Bowes Company, Limited MISSOURI 
St. Louls—Meyer-Blanke Company, 410 Valentine Street 


ILLINOIS 
Chieago—Frank Z_ Woods (Mgr. Ch’go Branch), 180 N. Market St. TEXAS 
—J. W. Allen & Co., 116 N. Peoria Str Dallas—Meyer-Blanke Company, 316 N. Preston Street 


is a rela levrm~Quality always a concrete Jact 


HAROLD A. SINCLAIR. lo0 Brcadway, NEW YORK 
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Battery of pans showing rigid cast base with drip trouzh (connected to drain through floor) which catches all 
drips and helps keep the department in neat, clean, oo shape. Photo courtesy Loft, Inc. 
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I suppose we really ought to call 
this issue 
“the Here’s How of Pan Goods.” 
At any rate, you are going to find 
in this Pan Goods number a series 
of articles and formulas which 
will open to you a new page in the 
history of pan goods. 

Here we will be initiated into 
the mysteries of hot and cold proc- 
ess panning, here we listen to the 
inside “info” on coating and glaz- 
ing our newest fad—the chocolate 
dragee. Here we find the lost se- 
cret of the exquisite alabaster 
dragee, the how and why of cor- 
dial, gum, jelly and rough-sur- 
faced pan work, as well as the for- 
mulas on silver dragees, now al- 
most exclusively an imported 
specialty. 

Superintendents, experienced 
pan men and practical executives 
throughout the industry will clip 
these unusual papers for further 
study and experimentation. The 
articles were written by men ex- 
perienced in the European 
methods described and represent 
the results of over thirty-five years 
of intensive training and special- 
ized research. 

Many of the formulas and the 
exacting directions for making 
these goods appear in printed 
form for the first time. In pre- 
senting these articles to the prac- 
tical fraternity we feel we are per- 
forming a genuine service to the 
industry. 

All of which appears, of course, 


in addition to the regular monthly 
features. 


CPBaatRedoteb— 





ol. 7. No. 11. Entered as Second-Class Matter October 24, 1922, at the Postoffice at Chicago, 
lilinola, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Published Monthly. Subscription Price $3.00 Annually. 
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“A Half Century 
Making a Flavor 


for Every Purpose” 
rated © cRirw 
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FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


82 Beekman St. 118 W. Ohio St. 
New York Chicago 
TORONTO 


Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 
93 Church St. 























The Manufacturing Confectioner 


FLAVOR- 
The Silent 


Salesman 


It draws no salary and runs up 
no expense accounts. Flavor is an 
essential ingredient of every con- 
fection. Choose it well and use it 
wisely and you secure gratis an ef- 
fective salesman that’s always on 
the job. 

The fundamental and final ap- 
peal of candy is to the sense of 
taste. Verbal descriptions may 
arouse interest — visual impres- 
sions may attract by the implied 
promise of something that tastes 
as good as it looks — but it’s the 
palate that has to be sold—and the 
flavor that does the selling. 

Many confectioners suffer from 
what might be termed a “Cost 
Complex.” They think they can- 
not afford to use good flavors when 
they really cannot afford not to. 


A good flavor costs little if any 
more than a poor one in dollars and 
cents—a poor one may cost the suc- 
cess of your confection. 

There is only one answer. 
Countless successful confectioners 
have learned it and are profiting 
by it. 

We offer you the benefit of more 
than fifty years’ experience in 
studying your needs—half a cen- 
tury of painstaking scientific in- 
vestigation coupled with practical 
knowledge of your problems. Ours 
is not an offering of flavors merely 
but rather one of service. 

What is your problem? 


Our samples and recommenda- 
tions are yours for the asking. 
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: INDEX ‘TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s’ Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ : Machinery and Supplies 


2 ” r 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 


Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: THe MANuFAcTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 


logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 


presented herewith with our recommendation. 


The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 


tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 


consideration. 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Sr ne een ee 66 
Air Conditioning & Drying Specialists.................. ti) 
I ED, cao sass'g 300 wees baste wdaunhe hee 19 
Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds .................-+-.+:+: 60 
ated BS Comme Bates. occ vcccsccccecccccctcesectes 61 
Forgrove Wrapping Machines............... Fourth Cover 
Friend Plastic Center Machines........................ 20 
Huhn Starch Dryer and Conditioner.................... 18 
i CR a meta e cnet ia ebt kendo a> enaii ihe khewan 61 
ee OE EE in. cp acc p apse senerte ae sasones 17 
Model K Wrapping Machines ....... ces akuasaeeeenien 16 
ER Ra BERS A OS EAS a er ety a ty eI Re > 15 
A RR CNN on cds catia hdadeccsenecdseugesme 66 
Schuler Fruit & Nut Dropping Machine................ 62 
eth “Exact Weight” Scales ........ccccccccccccceces 61 
IN oo Pa Roa wd ce aia 5 og baG eae oe tebe saaeebaes 60 
Union Used and Rebuilt Machinery..................... 63 
ie 2n G. ... 43 aciinth onna cue ervagdeateeeets 14 

FLAVORING MATERIALS 
i CR So, os enitis ney scbcaacedadndeebee 23 
I I ra. ss ain wala bo N aap ae ene wee 10 
Alex Fries & Bro. Flavors...................---ceeeeees 57 
a. ac eob ede tiv apucs can avokel 52 
NN ae EC So ois 5 xe RAK KG GE Koa Ralaew bows 9 
I NN, e556 cnn s Sete db edge ucts 4 
Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors..................... 6 
EE Sivan bon adi ocak coe adtiewaetkwoevescsdeciancdiehe 13 
CCC Vanillin and Coumarin......................00005+ 8 
a a at sl Bins Dadian g Wm REA 52 
GELATIN 

ESE ER OP ORES PERE CER Aly i apaee eo 59 

i IN nn vi ccendavde<endbdensceseabtent ates 54 
SN enna dane cideecwndae csc twammbeeeld Second Cover 
Milligan & Higgins Gelatin ...................00000000- 54 
MEIN 53. ok: ds ares Gd on x bp naeebidon Rebareceneee 55 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 


MISC. RAW MATERIALS 


American Certified Food Colors 
Atlas Brand Certified Colors 


Baker’s Golden Toasted Coconut ....................... 7 


Baker’s Liquor Chocolates and Coatings ............... 58 
Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits .....................0.000- | 
Cm I IID snc os cide wdockscocsddctessute 11 
NT IY cca GaSe ale cub reese ohio o en oidba ioe backs 62 
RN sciks Seen td ded nak cu ede chivas Wen see eee ne raeee 60 
Palas SEU NOD os inca bp obepsnhns saehseaveduandoccas 57 
POMS TRPINMNE ois voois nc occ cesses ewtsces Third Cover 
Kellko Coconut Hard Butter .................2...00c00es 59 
BI carnins > ster bas vb hnle bucsduiee paekeens 5 caichve Ruan 57 
National Certified Food Colors......................... 56 
IN ons cence shadinssendneeb want hodcanianewee ch 57 
* Paws “Cietabnte Geeta ones oc occ cicccccdcvacscven 12 
I MID ask cous n'vdcnssnicnede cathe vasadobsunesin 10 
TO TI hai g 56 nse cnbieae oanasemeenebes danas oneal 55 
Wend GN on ines cccebarsccies ccsctes nce, canieve 52 
FOR THE PACKAGE AND BAR GOODS 
DEPARTMENT 
American Bon Bon Cups ................ 00. eccecees 53 
Canco Decorated Metal Containers..................... 22 
Hampden Fancy Box Papers .......................... 51 
SUI: SINR ND in ce ie cee ee ee oe 53 
U. S. Silent Salesman Counter Display Containers...... 21 
Vacuum Seal Jars pubs dann dn dbp bho ut eaphaee akan oka tide 3 
SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
RON SIO igs ods hive ins so.bo occ ene dena <bwee dank 49 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PT TI 5.56.0 5k 5 0 0x Cand con hese ve as dnkensie ea 62 
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Unco Simile 


Flavors Fruit 


(IMITATION) 


Natural fruit flavors are impractical and unsatisfac- 
tory for use in many confections since, whatever their 
delicacy of flavor, they lack strength and do not impart 
their character to the finished product unless fortified in 
some way. For the candy maker their place is admirably 


filled by 


Unco Simile Fruit Flavors 


These valuable materials are as close to nature in flavor 
as expert attention and long experience can make them 
and have the additional merit of high concentration. 


To employ them is to insure economy in manufactur- 
ing costs and satisfaction in results. 


UNGERER & CO. 


Sole Distributors for Ozone Vanillin 


124 West 19th Street NEW YORK 
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Meet the popular preference for the flavor of 


GOLDEN TOASTED COCONUT 


Its eating qualities are an ideal foundation for confectionery 











*A specialty topping by the 
makers of Gem Imported Coconut. 





VERYBODY loves Baker's Golden 
Toasted Coconut. Many of the most 
popular candy specialists owe their 
success to the delicious uniform quality 
of this “economy nutmeat.” The rich 
nutty flavor of Baker’s Coconut blends 
in well with so many candy combina- 

WV, tions that it is easy to take advantage 

of the sales appeal of quality coconut 

by incorporating “Golden Toasted” 
with some of your present staple but 
slow selling items. 










\ AS soONET weicur ° 
\S,. , 85 us. S/ 
NS ve 


a SLY ot 


The Economy Nutmeat”’ 


Let us send you a generous working 
sample and try it out in your develop- 
ment work this fall. You will find that 
Baker’s “‘Golden Toasted” has the quality of giving an added sales 
impetus to any confection in which it is well used. 





The many new varieties of our 


Golden Toasted Coconut’ 


**The Economy Nutmeat’”’ 


suggest enumerable candy specialties 
combining this delicious nutty flavor 
with a low cost basis to you. 


Write for experimental samples 
You will be more than pleased with the 


ATTRACTIVE 
COLOR 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR 


AND THE 
PRICE 


FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 


Hoboken, N. J. 
20 BATES ROAD 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: Franklin Baker, Ltd. oUTREMONT, MONTREAL 
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VANILLIN 
COUMARIN 
BENZOATE OF SODA 
BENZOIC ACID 














AIR-TIGHT 7 
METAL PACKAGES 
OMMON WEALTH 
containers with 
their metal seals and 
inner paper linings 
reflect the quality of 
the Commonwealth 
Products they 
protect. 















Strong Links in the Chain of Responsibility 


RY to count the number of factors — of 
suppliers—who contribute to the success 
or failure of any product—of your product. 
Raw material producers, as far back as the 
farmer who grows the vegetable ingredients; 
the miners who wrest from .Mother Earth 
the ore from which the metal in the manufac- 
turing equipment is fabricated; yes, even the 
lumbermen who fell the trees in order that 
paper for packing and labels may be made — 
this is but a partial list! 
The chain is a long one—and its strength 
is no greater than that of its weakest link. 
Your flavoring materials, though used in 


small quantities, are as important as any other | 
link in the chain. They deserve your most | 
careful scrutiny —for they can make or break 
your hard-earned reputation for quality. 

By specifying Commonwealth when order- 
ing Vanillin and Coumarin you insure the 
quality of these important constituents. They 
are-widely known and used because of their 
dependable and uniform purity. They are cus- | 
tomarily preferred because convenient ware- 
house stocks assure prompt deliveries of all 
Mathieson products. 

Once more may we suggest that you specify 
“Commonwealth”! 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Zc 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - 


PROVIDENCE - 


CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 





STOCKS -IN 


PRINCIPAL 


Cl ¥-E55a 
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measuring up to the famous new 


FOOTE & JENKS 
isolate 
TANDARD= 





--and for those who pre- 
fer fortified pure vanilla 
super-concentrates, we 
offer ISOLATE Vanilla 
fortified with Coumarin 
under the name VAN- 
ILLCUM or ISOLATE 
Vanilla fortified with 
Vanillin under the name 
ISO-VAN— each made 
from six times as many 
vanilla beans as are used 
in making a gallon of 
ordinary pure vanilla 
fortified extracts. 





25% LOWER ‘COST! 
834% LESS BULK! 


N ISOLATE Vanilla science has again produced a more 
"powerful and yet more economical means of achieving 
ideal flavor results. ; 

First—ISOLATE Vanilla is made only from choicest Mexican and 
Bourbon beans--no other beans are used—nor is any artificial flavor 
or color employed. 

Second—Six times as many vanilla beans are used to make a gal- 
lon of ISOLATE Vanilla as are used to make a gallon of other pure 
vanilla flavors. Thus you introduce only 1/6 as much liquid into 
your batch; eliminate the cost of 5 cartons, 5 containers, 5 labels 
and 5 corks; save on alcohol, labor, etc.; spend 834% LESS for 
freight or express. 

Third—ISOLATE Vanilla is extracted without use of heat—abso- 
lutely eliminating the burnt taste characteristic of heat-extracted 
vanilla flavors and assuring utmost smoothness and strength. 
Fourth—ISOLATE Vanilla does not freeze out or cook out—due to 
the special non-volatile vehicle which retains full flavor through all 
working temperatures and assures greatest appeal in your fin- 
ished product. 

Fifth—Through laboratory control, ISOLATE Vanilla strength is 
perfectly uniform, assuring uniform results. 

A trial gallon of ISOLATE Vanilla will demonstrate that 
it flavors your product better, at less cost, and with great- 
er convenience in handling than any other existing pure 
vanilla extract. 


ORDER TRIAL GALLONS SENT PREPAID 


FOOTE &JENKS 


HF lavor Specialists 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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At Last! 
A Real Butter Flavor 


Butter 





























Bouque 


Not a mixture of Butric Acid, Ethers or Esters, but a 
PURE Butter Flavor containing the flavoring constituents 
found by analysis in Butter. 


One ounce is equal in flavoring strength to one pound of 
Creamery Butter. Guaranteed against rancidity. 








Used in Hard Goods, Cream Centers, Fudges, Caramels. 


Other Bouquets: 


Cherry, Tame Hazelnut Raspberry 

Cherry, Wild Honey Rum Punch 

Cocoanut Peach Strawberry 

Grape Pineapple Walnut, Black 
Walnut, English 


Let us ship you, postpaid, a trial pint of any or all flavors, on approval. 


SETHNESS COMPANY 


659 Hobbie Street 1133 Broadway 
Chicago New York 






































For Mother’s Day 


French Satins—beautiful yet not expensive— 
These new papers by Keller-Dorian are ex- 
cellently suited to the cheaper packages. 





Beautiful colors, exquisite designs and a 
soft satin-like texture have been combined 
to give the package an appeal to those de- 
licate sentiments of Mother’s Day. 


Large Stock Always on Hand 











KELLER-DORIAN PAPER CO., Inc. 


110 FIFTH AVENUE - . : NEW YORK, N. Y. 





“For the Package that Sells” 


1265 A. Labelle 


Canadian Branch 
KELLER-DORIAN PAPER CO. 
Montreal 
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James J. CAREY 


Pioneer Cocoanut Oil Refiner 


To Buyers of 


James J. Carey, who for many 
years was in charge of produc- 
tion for the India Refining Co. of 
Philadelphia, has just completed 
a modern and efficient cocoanut 
butter plant at 63rd and Eastwick 
Ave., Philadelphia. 


“Carey’s” Butters are built up 
from the crude material under 
Mr. Carey’s personal supervision. 
His twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence manufacturing butters for 
the candy trade enables him to 
offer cocoanut butters which will 
give complete satisfaction for any 
particular purpose. 


Mr. Carey’s personal counsel 
and advice are available at all 
times to candy manufacturers re- 
garding cocoanut butters for 
various classes of production. 
Mr. Carey’s practical understand- 
ing of candy manufacturing in ad- 
dition to his scientific under- 
standing of production of cocoanut 
butters puts him in an excellent 
position to render service to candy 
manufacturers in increasing quality 
at minimum producing costs. 


An opportunity to quote on 
your requirements will be appre- 
ciated. You'll like both CAREY 
quality and price—you can de- 
pend upon CAREY service for the 
very best in cocoanut butters. 


Make memo to your 
Purchasing Dep’t to 
try Carey’s Butter on 
your next shipment. 


Refined Cocoanut Butters 


Cg 
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“Custom made’ 


Cocoanut Butter 


A Special Cocoanut Butter develop- 
ed to meet each Candy Manufac- 
turer’s particular requirements. 


Advise us your particular requirements 
and we will develop exactly the correct 
cocoanut butter for the particular pieces 
you are producing—for your particular 
quality of caramels, taffies, nougats, 
chewing pieces in general, etc., requiring 
the use of cocoanut butters. 


Mr. Carey’s personal attention will be 
given to the development of butters for 
each and every candy manufacturer’s 
requirements—our aim is to give each 
candy manufacturer exactly the right 
butter for each purpose. 


Carey prices are right—Carey service 
is right—Carey quality is far higher — 
complete satisfaction is assured. Try 
Carey Butters and service—see the dif- 
ference in your finished candies—note 
the savings in your butter costs. 


nsf ae 


63rd St. and Eastwick Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA 


TELEPHONES: 
WoopLanD 4592 
WEsT 1175 
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In these eight great factories are made the products bearing the internationally known Peter Cailler Kobler trade-marks 


PETER’S “COUVERTURES 
chocolate coatings produced by a famous 


world-wide organization 


IME after time critical tests of chocolate coatings by the 
Gp sect of fine confections have proved that best re- 
sults can be obtained with the-use of Peter’s ‘Couvertures”— 
the rare coatings which cover every candy-making need. 


In planning your requirements for 1928 remember that the 
Peter-Vanillas have won the position of leadership in their 
field which the famous Peter Milks have so long enjoyed. 
You will find among the Peter Vanillas fourteen pieces rang- 
ing from very moderate prices to the most superb vanillas on 
the American market, such as SUPER XX, COMMANDER and 
MARABELLO. 

Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., 131 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Branches : 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 722 Nicholas 


Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; 3620 Third Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
24 California Se., San Francisco, Cal. 











MILKS - VANILLAS - SWEETS - BITTER SWEETS - LIQUORS 
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One step further than Vanillin 


VANILLAL 


(Ethylprotocatechuic Aldehyde 100 Per Cent) 


An Absolutely Safe and Pure Product 


‘THs important product has the same appearance, 
and the same properties as Vanillin, but is much 
more advantageous because: 


It is guaranteed to be 44 times more powerful than 
Vanillin, i. e., where 4% lbs. of Vanillin are needed, 
1 Ib. of Vanillal will be sufficient. 


Its aroma is closer to that of natural Vanilla, and 
therefore finer. 


As regards its action in the functions of alimentation, 
it may be employed under the same conditions, and in 
the same proportions as Vanillin. 


It is more economical to use than Vanillin for an 
equal odor and flavor strength. 


It is for the above reasons that Vanillal has already 
been adopted abroad by most former users of Vanillin, 
and that its use increases constantly among flavoring 
extracts, chocolate, candy, biscuits and ice cfeam manu- 
facturers as well as among perfumers, the world over. 


JUSTIN DUPONT 


Argenteuil (France) 
Samples on request 


Exclusive Representative in the United States and Canada 


GEORGE SILVER IMPORT CO. 


461-463 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Phone—Caledonia 3030 
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Ghe AUTOMATIC HARD CANDY MACHINE 
for SPHERICAL HARD GOODS 





This machine embodies in it all the features of 
the Semi-Automatic Machine plus the 
added convenience of Sizing, Feeding, 
Cutting and Discharging, 
entirely automatically 


IT SAVES LABOR 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Hard Candy 

Producers: DOUBLES YOUR PROFITS 
Special provisions 
are also made for Full information on request— Do it now! 
producing the now 
famous fruit tablets JOHN WERNER & SONS, Inc. 
on this machine. It 
merits your consid- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


eration. Write us. 


New York Office: Alamac Hotel. 
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If it is Quality Goods 
that You Make— 


Then you should be equipped 
with the latest type 


ENROBER 


The Enrober, without any exception, is the 
most efficient coating machine for insuring qual- 
Do you coat by hand? ity production. With its various attachments 
Then let us tell you ? 


how much more it is and the Springfield Cooler and Packer, it repre- 
costing you. 


sn nts sisi Silt sents an investment that will return big dividends 
Eareber? it you do, let and insure the maintenance of highest quality and 


less it will cost to run a volume production. It is a machine with a 
wider machine. 


Write today for corti- world-wide record of dependability. 


fied facts on Enrober 
economies. 




















National Equipment Compa 
rgest Man acfurer in the World of | Candy and Chocolate Machinery 
@- * Springfield. asnelioassiie USA 
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How the Waxed Glassine 
wrapper helps sales 


Oy; special interest to those 

manufacturers who are seeking 

new selling advantages for 
their products. 

















ANY candy manufacturers in search 
M of selling advantages for their prod- 
ucts, have been quick to adopt. the at- 
tractive, sales-appealing waxed-glassine 
wrapper. And in other fields—cigarettes, 
food products, toilet-goods—you-see more 
and more packages being wrapped in this 
modern way. 

Better protection for the product is, of 
course, the first advantage of the waxed- 
glassine wrapper. This extra protection 
keeps the candy fresh fora longer time— 
the consumer gets the full enjoyment which 
only fresh candy can give. And that means 
repeat sales. 

But waxed-glassine has still another sell- 
ing advantage, somewhat more subtle, per- 
haps, but just as important. The buyer in- 
stinctively prefers the product which has 
an appearance of quality—and that is the 
package which reflects the greatest care in 
its wrapping. 

And, of course, when he removes the out- 
er wrapper, he is greeted 
by a package as clean 
and fresh looking as 
when it left your plant. 
A good introduction to 
the product within. 

Waxed on Inside Surface Only 

Our Model F-5 machine is now wrapping 
candy boxes, cough drops, toilet goods, 
razor blades, cigarettes, cold cream, and 
many other products in waxed-glassine. In 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH ST. 





fact, it has become the standard machine 
for this type of wrapping. It wraps the 
package with the waxed surface on the in- 
side and the glassine -surface.outside. The 
outer surface being unwaxed, does not 
gather dust as a waxed surface does, and 
the wrapper is also-more.transparent, giv- 
ing better display to ‘the package.~. The 
wrapper is sealéd-with heat, and the ma- 
chine also attaches printed end-seals. 

One machine wraps 30,000 packages a day 
(8 hours) and requires only two operators, 
one to feed and the other to pack the 
packages. 

Send us a sample of your package, and we 
will return it to you wrapped in waxed- 
glassine, so that you may see how much 
more tone and sales appeal it adds to your 
product. Write to our nearest office. 

















CHICAGO: 111 W. WASHINGTON ST. 


Over 100 million packages per day are wrapped on our machines 
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Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1864 








Patent 
Automatic 
Seamless 
Hard Candy 
Machine 





Improve Your 
Production 
By 
Installing 
This 
Labor Saving 
Machine 


Send for Special 
Circular 





Large Power 
Drop Frame 
With 
Stand and 
Endless Belt 
Conveyor 
Attachments 


ee 


Used In All 
The Largest 
Factories 
For 
High Grade 
Hard Candies 


—_o—_—_- 


Our Catalog 
of 
Confectioners 
Equipment 
Sent on 
Request 
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Technica! Treatise Sent 
FREE Upon Request 


a rooms 


You are casting Positive Uniformiy 
Candy in Starch Ror Sac Sv 


END for full particulars regarding the Huhn 


continuous starch conditioning system used 
by leading manufacturers of marshmallow, Labor 
gum, jelly work and other starch cast con- 


fections. The Huhn System produces quality 
never before obtainable because the starch is 


always properly and uniformly dried—exceptional 
savings are accomplished. aus 


NOW is the time to place made during the slow period 
your order for a Huhn Sys- just before Christmas and 


tem so installation can be until after New Year's. 
A. HUHN MANUFACTURING CO. eine Row 


3915 Hiawatha Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. ne 


Hi Continuous 1 5 terilized an 
COHN came 


‘Starch Onditioning System * 








= 
~ 
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~The Trend Is To Bulk Candy~7 


in Bags or Cartons Assuring Quick Turn 


CASH in on public preference for bulk candies in small 
price units packed in clean, sanitary shape, untouched 
by human hands since sealed by the manufacturer. 
Many a candy sales scoop has been made by 
repacking an old item in the line—a good 
eating piece but a slow bulk seller—in 
a small package for counter sales 


Jase (TAF FESR ES eo 


45 to 125 


Cartons 
per minute 
with this Paper 
Lining and 
Filling Machine 
---it does the 


work, hour after 


hour, day in, 
day out, giving 
dependable, con- 


tinuous service 


where candy is exposed to 
thousands of live retail out- 
lets which never carry 


open bulk goods 


If it can 


Be Wrapped-- 


Put In ice or in 


Automatic--- 
This machine 
feeds waxed or 
glassine paper 
from rolls, lines, 
cartons, fills with 
right amount, 
closes cartons 
and counts them 


“ Cartons--and Counted 
We have a machine that can do it 


Send us sample of your product; we will quote price 
on equipment for cartoning your goods automatically 


CARTONING MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Newport, Rhode Island 
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oo FRIEND 


PLASTIC CENTER MACHINE 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST PRODUCER OF HAND ROLLS 
ANY SIZE—ANY SHAPE 

















This Machine Will Save 
$10,000 the First Year 


20 girls—2 weeks......... $600 
Model E complete....... 385 





















For Hand or Machine Dipping 
HILE highly efficient for forming centers for hand dip- 
ping, this model is especially valuable for machine work 
as the plaques can be transferred to the feed belt without 
handling the centers, which can be produced at the rate of 
3,000 pounds per day by one operator. 


Other models suitable for factory or retail manufacturers. 


HARRY L. FRIEND 


152 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





Expert operator—2 wks... 50 














Net profit in 2 weeks } 
after charging off }$165 
RRS Rare Saat J 

Each week thereafter a sav- 

ing of $275.00. 

Model F=10 girls....... $250 

Model E=20 girls....... 385 

Dreadnaught=30 girls.... 850 


Don’t Be Old Fashioned ! 
Do It With a Friend! 
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JD 


Happy JACK — 
Vasly Nuts-& Racin | 








RIN ALUE GO} ) 
, | 
- TaHCoomenecns | 
A career §=QUALITY NUTS J 
, Products 
Deserve 
Giood Packages 
The Right Kind of Cartons 
and Containers Will Help Your Sales 
Let Us Be Your “Package Counselors” A fy 7 
Packages produced by us have real sales punch, . | 


for we know how to give them eye inviting iN } 
form and the striking color combinations 


so essential to sales makine display 


Consult our Trade Mark Bureau... No new 
brand should be adopted without a ia | ' 
thorough investigation of its availability. \ NXg 
Phe complete history of 839,000 brand 
names is on file in our Trade Mark 
Bureau Wi search titles and i1¢ 
Ouard against infringement. Write us fo 


particulars. The service is free 


The U.S. Printing 





LENG foe 
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Or Cony— 


hermetically sealed containers 


i to themselves—candies have a way of getting sticky or 
stale, losing their gloss and becoming generally unappetizing. 


Air tight packages prevent this. In these the candy is kept fresh 
and crisp—as tasty as it was when packed. The Canco key 
collar can is air tight, yet it is easy to open. 


This metal container furnishes an excellent base for attention- 
: getting lithography— having a large 
Amer ican Can surface on which to display your 
Company label. It makes a great counter or 


NEW YORK - - - CHICAGO window display. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Talk to a Canco salesman about the 
collar can and about other Canco 
decorative containers for candies too. 
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First Producers of 


Certified Colors 
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‘ ATLAS CERTIFIED COLORS — scientifically ) 
prepared to meet the needs of the highest 
% type of confectioners and for every purpose ; 
in the egg gage industry — particularly 
clear 


Y 


hard 








| for plastic and 


candy work. | 


Uniformity Purity 





Strength Solubility 





Food Color Headquarters for Fifty Years 


IFTY YEARS AGO WE PRODUCED CONFIDENCE 
Ptue FIRST HARMLESS FOOD The Progressive Manufacturer can only establish 


COLORS used in the United States a quality product by using the best material ; there 
(after long study by ex- are no ingredients in which 





confidence in the producer is 


perts of their physiological 
effects—the first and only 
work of this kind ever 
undertaken on coal-tar 
colors), and after es- 
tablishing their larmless- 
ness for food, every batch 
was tested before being 
distributed. This was 30 
years before certified 
colors came into use, of 
which we were the FIRST 
PRODUCERS. We have 
never yet failed to prove 
any official wrong who 
claimed to find objection- 
able colors in our customer’s 
goods. No manufacturer ever 
suffered through the use of 
them. We were largely in- 
strumental in halting opposition of important 
officials when the present Food and Drug 
Act was before Congress, who would have 
forbidden all food coloring if they could. 


COLORS FOR 
PLASTIC WORK 


Atlas Cert. New Rose 
Marseline Orange 


Cc. D. M. Green 
Mauvine 
514 Brown 


and many others, which will pro- | 


Extracts. 





so absolutely necessary or im- 
portant as in Colors and 
Flavors. Our 75 years of 

iness experience is a guar- 
antee of quality products, and 
a sound basis for your confi- 
dence. 


GENUINE FRUIT 
EXTRACTS 

Our Genuine Fruit Extracts 
are not only so-called, but 
the product of the actual fruit 
whose name they bear. 

The production - processes 
are by special apparatus and 
methods which retain and 
preserve all the finest and 
most delicate esters and 
aromas of the finest < 
fully ripe fruit picked where 
the most lucious of its kind 


is grown. 
We shall be glad to have an order for 
pint samples and suggest our w 1 
Genuine Fruit Strawberry and Raspberry 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 


83-93 Park Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 1851 
ll-13 East Illinois Street 


CHICAGO 


Factory: 
337-555 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











The Candy Show—Step No. 1 in Narrowing the Breach 


ITH a perspective of a little over a 

month to guide us in the appraisal, it 
is safe to say that the Candy Exposition 
held at Grand Central Palace during the 
week of October 10th to 15th will prove to 
be one of the most constructive accom- 
plishments in candy merchandising wit- 
nessed in recent years. Hastily conceived, 
incompletely organized, and with the trade 
inadequately represented, it has neverthe- 
less become one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the present year and gives prom- 
ise of taking an increasingly important 
part in the selling picture during the years 
to come. 

The participants, with but few excep- 
tions, express unstinted gratification over 
the orders taken and the contacts made. 
That in itself, in an industry accustomed 
to brickbats and destructive criticisms, 
speaks volumes for the success of the show. 
That there was no paucity of consumer in- 
terest was perhaps due in large part to the 
support given to the undertaking by some 
of the local colleges as well as to the co- 
operation of one of the tabloids, which, 
while of the sensation-reeking variety, cer- 
tainly put the idea over in good shape so 
far as the candy industry was concerned. 
The officials of the show point out that the 
number of paid admissions exceeded that 
of any other show they had ever conducted, 
and that although the displays occupied 
less than one floor, the hotel show started 
in an even smaller way a few years ago 
and today occupies the greater portion of 
four floors. 

The Candy School operated at Wallace 
& Co.’s booth was a distinct innovation in 
candy merchandising methods. Classes of 
salesgirls from department stores and 
other large retailing establishments were 
given brief periods of instruction in selling 
eandy. As an example of constructive sell- 
ing, this departure should commend itself 
to the wholesale manufacturer. 

Mr. Heide’s policy of no sales at the 
booth is another angle of show merchan- 
dising which will require further study and 
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analysis on the part of the industry. The 
second part of his policy, however—‘‘no 
samples’’—probably did not prove quite so 
popular with the sample hounds. 

The big chain store organizations were 
for one reason or another absent from the 
picture, and while it is evident that the 
wholesale manufacturers did not feel too 
badly about that, nevertheless it was a 
weakness of the exposition from a repre- 
sentation standpoint. The chains appear 
to be painfully aware of the fact, however, 
and there is no doubt but that this feature 
will correct itself in succeeding shows. 

The value of any industrial exposition 
lies in the fact that it embraces all lines 
of activity within the industry. The sup- 
plier gets an opportunity to ‘‘corner’’ the 
manufacturer on a common ground, the 
manufacturer reaches his jobber and at 
the same time lessens the jobber’s abso- 
lutism by getting closer to the ultimate 
consumer. The jobber makes new retailer 
contacts and at the same time gets a broad- 
er picture of the manufacturing market on 
which he may draw. The consumer suff- 
ciently interested to visit the show ap- 
proaches the whole industry with an open 
mind, willing to be shown. Such a show 
becomes a powerful instrumentality for 
‘‘narrowing the breach’’ between manu- 
facturer and consumer. 

There is still another feature of candy 
shows which remains to be exploited by the 
industry as a whole. No better means has 
vet been found to defeat malicious anti- 
candy propaganda than by bringing poten- 
tial eandy eaters face to face with actual 
demonstrations of wholesome candy manu- 
facture, with educational movies, or with 
lectures by prominent physicians and 
dieticians giving candy their verbal ap- 
proval as the health and energy sweet. 
This educational phase was not sufficiently 
stressed at the exposition, nor were there 
enough exhibits of the practical and in- 
formative type. 

But taken all in all, the first Candy Kx- 
position was undeniably a success from the 
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standpoint of the manufacturer. Wider 
participation and experience in manage- 
ment will come with succeeding shows 
and we heartily commend the exposition 
authorities for their constructive accom- 
plishment in ‘‘narrowing the breach’’ in 
candy merchandising. 


What Are You Doing About It? 


HEMISTRY has opened up to us a 

number of new raw materials of vast 
potentialities—corn sugar, fruit sugar, 
milk albumen. What are we doing about 
them? Were it not for the efforts of the 
Federal Research Departments, we would 
probably not know even now that their 
potentialities existed. 

Mechanical ingenuity has devised new 
machines which, with adequate coopera- 
tion from the manufacturer, bid fair to 
revolutionize the manufacture of choco- 
late. What are we doing about them? For 
the most part, absolutely nothing. 

It has been demonstrated in other fields 
that machines exercising successive func- 
tions may be coupled together or coordi- 
nated in such a manner as to do away with 
a large amount of human labor. What are 
we doing about it? The pail and the glu- 
cose bucket are with us still. 

Daylight lamps and violet ray window 
glass have been shown to increase produc- 
tion by simulating daylight conditions and 
lessening the strain on the eyes of the 
workers. Do we use them? Certainly 
not. 

There are about 1,800 plants in the con- 
fectionery industry. Scarcely a handful of 
them are equipped with research labora- 
tories. Graining, graying, the bursting of 
centers—ills causing untold losses to the 
industry year after year—can and will be 
prevented when enough research work has 
been put in on them. 

The idea that new developments have a 
way. of just ‘‘happening’’ has long since 
been exploded. The revolutionary discov- 
eries of the age have been stumbled upon, 
it is true, but only in the course of the 
most painstaking and exhaustive investi- 
gations. All human reasoning is based up- 
on the primitive principle of trial and 
error. It is not a question of luck or su- 
perior mental fabric. 

This is not an indictment of every last 
confectionery manufacturer in the indus- 
try, but of the mass who sit idly by and 
watch the few do their stuff. 
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We went through a candy plant the 
other day where they were carrying all of 
their materials from the first to the fifth 
floor a pail or a barrel at a time. They 
had heard about gravity and conveyor sys- 
tems, but what were they doing about it? 
Yes, quite so. 

A single chute installed at a cost of $300 
would have saved them at least $2,000 a 
year in handling expense. But they 
wouldn’t spend the $300! 

In another plant they had finally been 
forced to air-condition the hard candy 
stock room, but the candy came out into the 
packing room with a temperature of around 
86° to be packed. They wouldn’t spend 
the few extra dollars to run the ducts 
through to the packing room. Thought 
they had done ‘‘enough for science’’ when 
they air-conditioned the stock room. 

These are not remote or even isolated 
instances. They are typical incidents in 
the struggle which is constantly being 
waged between research and tradition. 

Our industry can be no stronger, no 
more progressive than the weakest, least 
progressive members. Science is moving 
apace in other fields, notably the biscuit 
and ice cream industries. Are we going to 
continue to sit by doing nothing for our- 
selves, while all the world moves by? 


Rich Man, Poor Man— 


Two eandy stores in widely separated 
sections of a great metropolis. One in the 
slums, the other in the land of milk and 
honey. At the front of the better store, 
madame stops and is helped out of the car 
by her footman. Poodle in arms, she goes 
into the store and gives her order—a 25e 
box of mints or a 10¢ bag of salted al- 
monds. 

Dago Frank, the truck driver, is alight- 
ing in front of the slums’ store. The clerk, 
noticing his unkempt appearance, offers 
him one of the standard $1.25 assortments. 
‘‘Naw, gimme something good. $7.50 for 
the basket? Wrap it up, it’s for me 
broad!’’ 

If you will stop to analyze the psychol- 
egy which is bound up in those two com- 
monplace incidents, you will have learned 
something which every retail merchant 
knows. Poor people are the best spenders 
for candy. The cheapest locations often 
report the highest unit sales per customer. 
Are we judging our markets correctly or 
taking the jobbers’ word for it? 
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The chocolate dragee assortment is becoming popular with the package goods manufacturer. 


The American Confectioner’ s 
newest staple— 





(Staff Photo.) 





Chocolate Dragees 


and how to make them 


BY MAx REINSTEDT 





ROM a novelty to a staple in less 

than three years—that’s a ree- 
ord to make any pan man 
proud. For despite the dimen- 
sions of the pan goods industry 
in this country, until recent years the bulk 
of our output has consisted of the sugar- 
coated variety while the chocolate-coated 
dragee remained a comparative novelty. 
‘Whatever chocolate pan goods did appear 
on our market, were imported from the 
continent, chiefly from Germany and Aus- 
tria where the product has been staple for 
many years. 

Today, not only has the chocolate dragee 
succeeded in establishing itself here as a 
staple of the kind ordinarily used in as- 
sortments, but whole lines of dragees con- 











taining every conceivable type of center 
have become so common that they appear 
in 5¢ cartons on virtually every newstand, 
especially in the Kast. 

A handful of Central European firms 
like Heller have long been regarded as hav- 
ing a monopoly on the production of this 
class of goods through the possession of 
jealously-guarded secret formulas for ap- 
plying the chocolate and obtaining the de- 
sired gloss, and it is only recently that the 
curiosity and enterprise of the American 
manufacturer have led him to take a hand 
in this long-coveted market. Large quan- 
tities were imported from Germany and 
Austria before the rank and file of Amer- 
ican manufacturers learned how to make 
them properly, but at the present writing, 
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the finest goods produced, goods with a 
piano-like finish which no lacquer was re- 
quired to procure, are made right in this 
country and on an American seale of pro- 
duction. Europe must once more look to 
her laurels. 

While it is possible by the ordinary and 
familiar pan methods to produce a ‘‘choco- 
late-flavored’’ dragee in which the sugar 
syrup is flavored with cocoa, dragees made 
with pure chocolate coating have a vastly 
superior flavor and appearance, and are to 
be preferred from every angle. And as 
the better methods of preparing chocolate 
dragees are still none too well known, we 
are describing here the method of manu- 
facture employed in Europe. The methods 
of applying the coating in the pan, and of 
giving to it a high lustre will be found to 
be quite simple to the experienced pan 
man, although attended with much anguish 
for the less skillful operator. 


Equipment and Layout 


The manufacture of chocolate dragees 
ealls for no equipment which is not already 
available in any candy factory equipped 
for the ordinary sugar pan work. It is 
customary to employ at least two pans, 
however, in order to save time in cleaning 
out the chocolate before applying the glaze. 
Having two pans, one is used exclusively 
for applying chocolate, and the other for 
applying the glaze. 

The following equipment in addition to 
the pans will provide all that is needed to 
turn out excellent dragees: A chocolate 
melting and tempering kettle, a ladle, and 
trays for storing the finished dragees be- 
fore packing. 


Conditioned Air Is Necessary 


The location of the pans for chocolate 
work is of primary importance. They 
should be located in an air-conditioned 
room and be provided with a cold air duct, 
which can be directed into the mouth of 
the chocolate pan, or removed at will. This 
detail is extremely important, if quantity 
production is desired. With the aid of 
cold dry air, a single operator can tend to 
three or four pans, turning out 800 to 1,000 
lbs. of finished goods a day, whereas, with- 
out this time saver not more than 200 to 
300 Ibs. can be finished, because of the time 
wasted in waiting for the chocolate to cool 
down and set. The chocolate melting 
kettle should be so located as to avoid de- 
lay in transferring the chocolate to the re- 
volving pan. 
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Variety of Centers 


A great variety of centers can be used. 
Almost any center so shaped that it will 
roll well in the pan, will take on the choeo- 
late nicely. Sharp points should be 
avoided, also flat sides. Almonds, peanuts, 
pistachios, brazils, filberts, pignolias, wal- 
nuts, pecans, the small fruits, raisins, ete., 
pieces of citron, orange and lemon peels, 
ginger, gums, round caramels, and similar 
materials provide a liberal assortment of 
centers from which to choose. 


Applying the Chocolate 


The centers are rolled in the pan, the 
pan rotating about 20 to 25 r.p.m. The 
melted and tempered chocolate is applied to 
the centers with a ladle. This ladle should 
hold about a pint, liquid measure, and two 
ladlesful at a time are poured on to the 
rolling centers. The chocolate is worked 
through the mass with the hands, passing 
them back and forth, but always against 
the direction of rotation. This operation 
is carried on until each individual center 
is rolling independently. After rolling for 
a minute untouched until the chocolate has 
set, two more ladlesful are poured on, 
spread around, and the process repeated 
until the coating has reached the desired 
thickness, which can be checked by remov- 
ing a few pieces and weighing them to de- 
termine the count per ounce. During the 





A two pan battery adaptable for chocolate dragee 
work. The cold air ducts with shut-offs (over) 
should be arranged to swing clear of the pan. 


(Staff Photo.) 


CHOCOLATE DRAGEES 
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The newest arrival among pan goods packages. 


rolling the cold air is blown into the pan 
to hasten the setting of the chocolate. 

Should the first coating appear gray, 
this is due to seratching, and not to tem- 
perature. This grayness will be covered 
by subsequent coatings of chocolate. When 
the correct amount has been. applied, the 
cover of the pan is put on and the goods 
allowed to run until thoroughly smooth. 
Under these conditions a matt gloss ap- 
pears, and this provides an excellent foun- 
dation for the final gloss, which is applied 
in the other pan. 

The Glazing Pan 


The glazing pan is equipped with six to 
eight ribs attached to the inside of the 
pan. These ribs, about ™% inch thick, and 
well rounded, keep the goods rolling in the 
pan, and tend to prevent ‘‘slides’’ of 
masses of dragees which would result in 
scratching. As long as each piece rolls in- 
dependently, the goods will take on a high 
gloss, unmarred by the scratches, which 
oecur only when slides take place. 

The glazing pan must be absolutely 
clean, as any chocolate adhering to its 
sides will spoil the gloss. When the goods 
are transferred to this pan a small amount 
of melted cocoa butter is poured over them 


(Staff Photo.) 


and worked through with the hands. This 
serves to remove any small serateches on 
the surface, and provides the smooth base 
necessary to a fine gloss. 

The following glaze will be found to sat- 
isfy the average requirements although the 
ingredients may have to be adjusted to 
meet unusual climatic conditions, ete. : 

30 per cent sugar syrup (cooked to 30 

degrees Bé.) 

60 per cent glucose 

10 per cent saturated solution of gum 

arabic. 

Not more than 5 or 6 tablespoonfuls of 
the glaze are required for each 100 pounds 
of goods in the kettle. Two tablespoonfuls 
are poured on at a time and after each ap- 
plication the pan is allowed to roll un- 
touched until the goods are dry. After the 
final application, the pan should run until 
a high gloss develops, and then be shut 
down immediately in order to prevent any 
scratches from forming on the newly 
glazed surface. 

If the product is to be subjected to 
severe humidity conditions, it is advisable 
to apply a thin coat of confectioner’s edible 
shellac over the glaze. Not more than 1 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Pan Work—a Packaging Problem 


Up to a comparatively short time ago, a 
considerable part of the chocolate panned 
goods or dragee chocolates sold in this 
country was imported from Europe. 

Recently, however, this type of candy 
has become increasingly popular with the 
American candy buyers, and bids fair to 
become one of our leading varieties. It is 
being made up in a wide assortment of 
centers, such as orange and lemon peel, 
various nuts and even peppermint cream. 

At the Candy Exposition held recently 
in Grand Central Palace one of the best 
displays, considering workmanship, finish 
and general appearance, was the Choco- 
late Dragee line included in the exhibit of 
one of the large manufacturers, who sells 
the line in bulk to the jobbing trade. 

Several large manufacturing and chain 
store confectioners have added to their line 
a pound package of assorted dragee choco- 
lates. These are packaged in such a man- 
ner that the names of the various centers 
are shown, in their respective positions, on 
either the box divider or on a chart in the 
box. 

At least one company is meeting consid- 
erable success with a line of panned choco- 
lates, put up in attractive foil covered 
folding boxes and retailing at five cents. 
These packages are among the leaders in 














This nickel-seller and its companion number is re- 
ported to be keeping 150 pans busy in Philadelphia. 
(Staff Photo.) 


sales on news stands, in cigar stores and 
other places where bar goods are sold. It 
is reported that this manufacturer employs 
no less than 150 large pans to meet his 
production requirements. for this type of 
package. 

In addition to the large and small boxes, 
these pieces are being used by many man- 
ufacturers of package goods as a filler-in, 
to bring the net weight of an assortment 
up to the specified amount, as well as to 
improve the general appearance of the 
assortment. 


The bulkgoods manufacturers are find- 
ing chocolate dragees a new source of 
sales inspiration and profit. This line 
of vanilla and milk chocolate dragees 
is the product of a large coating and 
bar goods manufacturer. (Staff Photo.) 














Out of Russia comes 
this jealously guarded 
secret of the Continent 


The Alabaster Dragee 


queen of skill and beauty in the 
pan goods world 


BY ADOLPH SCHILDBERGER 


[Eprror’s Nore.—Of all the varieties of 
panwork with which we are familiar, noth- 
ing is more beautiful, or more attention- 
arresting than the onyaz-like alabaster 
dragee. Its colorings are pastel shades of 
the most delicate artistry, and the trans- 
lucency of its crystal coating causes mind 
and eye to ‘‘reach’’ for the toothy 
morsel within. Have these rainbow-tinted 
‘“marbles’’ of candy craft passed beyond 
the pale of present production methods or 
have they, like the color formulas of the 
ancient Chinese merely been lost for the 
time being, only to be picked up later when 
some enterprising manufacturer rediscov- 
ers their possibilities and like the choco- 


late dragee, rolls them profitward wm the 
fad of another day? 

So far as is known, the alabaster dragee 
has never been manufactured in America. 
The secret of its manufacture was confined 
to about three or four large European 
manufacturers who did a thriving business 
on it before the world war interrupted pro- 
duction and claimed some of their most 
skillful operators. 

Full details of manufacture, complete 
with all formulas and instructions, are 
given in this article for the benefit of man- 
ufacturers who wish to do a little experi- 
menting with this—the queen of all 
dragees. | 








Equipment and Layout for the Alabaster 
Dragee Unit 
BATTERY of three pans is re- 
garded as the minimum unit of 
efficiency for alabaster dragree 

| work. One pan man with a girl 

to help him ean handle these 

three pans. They should be located in a 
separate room and so placed that window 
light will shine directly into the pans. This 
is important as without daylight it is im- 
possible to judge properly the delicate 
colors and tints required in this class of 
work. The pans are best arranged in a 
battery along a wall opposite the windows 
and separately powered either with indi- 
vidual motors, or if shaft and pulley trans- 
mission is used, each pan must be provided 
with a clutch so that it may be run or shut 
down independent of the rest of the bat- 
tery. Where pans are also used for reg- 
ular sugar-coating, a series of cone pulleys 
enables the operator to regulate the speed 
of each pan. In the case of alabaster 
dragee work, this speed should be 25 r.p.m. 
Since pans may of course be had either 
with or without steam coils, it may be noted 
that for alabaster work plain pans are 


preferable, provided each is equipped with 
a gas burner underneath for heating the 
contents when necessary. (Formerly, when 
many flour-dragees were made, steam- 
heated kettles were required, but modern 
practice favors the cold process and heat 
is only needed for special work, as for ex- 
ample, when an irregular, rough surface 
is to be produced.) The pans must be pro- 
vided with removable, tight-fitting lids or 
covers. These are used to correct errors 
in timing the application of sugar as well 
as in the finishing stage when the dragees 
receive their final gloss. Another impor- 
tant requirement is that the pans be pro- 
vided with removable air ducts which will 
permit the air to be blown in at will. 


Hot vs. Cold Process Panning 

There are a number of reasons why the 
cold process is preferable to hot processing 
for the production of all smooth-surfaced 
dragees. The finished product acquires a 
more durable coating, and trouble is less 
likely to develop from the expansion-con- 
traction strains which are set up as the hot 
processed goods cool. 

The two processes differ in principle as 
follows: in the cold process, the goods are 
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This efficient and well-placed steam table in the pan goods department of Wallace & Company serves for 
mixing the syrups, colors, etc., and keeping them at the proper temperature throughout the work. (Staff Photo.) 
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Coating and finishing batteries in 
has been placed to receive the light 


transmission. 


as dry sugar 
are taken on 


moistened with a syrup and 
erystals are thrown in, they 
by the moisture of the syrup. 

In the hot process, only hot sugar syrups 
are poured on the rolling goods. Crystals 
are formed on the surface as the successive 
applications of syrup cool and crystallize. 
Obviously only thin coats can be applied 
in this manner. By the cold process not 
only ean much thicker coatings be put on 
in each trip to the pan, but there is less 
chance for trouble if too much should be 
put on at once. Cover follows cover, the 
only .effect of the moisture in the syrup 
being to make} the succeeding covers 
smooth. For alabaster work, only the cold 
process is used. 

Proper Size of Crystal Important 

In order to attain a satisfactory degree 
of translucence it is important to select 
the proper size of sugar crystal for the 
work in hand. The sugar most frequently 
used is the finest crystal of granulated 
sugar obtainable. When a still smaller 
crystal is needed the so-called ‘‘fruit-pow- 
dered’’ is used. Strictly speaking, the lat- 
ter is not a powdered sugar but consists of 
the fine or broken crystals which go 
through the smallest screens of the granu- 
lators. 

The size of the center determines the size 
of erystal to be used; if the center is-small, 
a small crystal is needed, but for larger 


the Wallace pan goods department. 
from the windows. 


Note how the coating battery (left) 


Each pan is separately powered by shaft and pulley 


(Staff Photo.) 
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centers, a coarser size of ‘‘fine granulated”’ 
may be used to advantage. The first or 
foundation coating is best put on with 
regular powdered sugar, which is taken on 
more rapidly and assists in rounding the 
centers. This sugar cannot be used 
throughout, however, as it produces an 
opaque coating, in contrast to the beauti- 
ful onyx-like translucency which is ob- 
tained through the use of crystal sugars. 
At different stages of the work the fol- 
lowing stock solutions are required: 


THE “ARABOL” SOLUTION 
(Adhesive for foundation coating) 

614 Ibs. of gum arabic and 4% lbs. of edible gela- 
tine are dissolved in 25 quarts of warm water and 
strained through a sieve. 11 lbs. of powdered corn- 
starch are next stirred in to a smooth paste. The 
solution must be stirred before using as the starch 
settles out. 

THE BINDING SYRUP 
(To serve as adhesive for crystal coats) 

53 lbs. of sugar are cooked to 36° Bé. 7 oz. of 
cream of tartar is made into a cream by the addition 
of a small amount of water, and stirred into the 
sugar syrup. Add 170 lbs. of glucose, mix thor- 
oughly and allow the entire mixture to cool before 
using. 

THE SUGAR SYRUP 


(To provide moisture seal before finishing) 
A good quality of white sugar is cooked with pure 
water to 221° F. and strained through a cloth before 
using. 


Applying the Foundation Coat 


The method of applying the foundation 


coat is as follows: The centers are placed 
in the pan, and the pan set in motion. Suf- 
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ficient Arabol solution is poured on the 
centers to make them moist, after which 
powdered sugar is immediately sprinkled 
upon them and they are allowed to roll 
until a smooth foundation coating has 
formed. They are then transferred to 
wooden trays and are spread out to dry at 
room temperature. When dry, they are 
sieved to remove dust and put back in the 
rolling pan. A portion of binding syrup 
is poured on the centers until they become 
moist again, at which point the fine-crystal 
sugar is quickly thrown in. 

The secret of good dragee work lies in 
the proper balancing of the binder-syrup 
and the dry sugar. The moisture of the 
binder syrup serves as an adhesive for the 
successive applications of sugar. If too 
great a proportion of the dry sugar is ap- 
plied the surface of the coating becomes 
pimply and rough; but if on the other 
hand, too much syrup is used, the excess 
moisture will cause trouble later for when 
the goods are packed this moisture will 
come to the surface causing the goods to 
sweat. Worse still, this sweating action 
will continue until every bit of moisture is 
out of the piece, consequently, removing 
the pieces from the box and giving them 
a short drying does not help matters. 


Providing a Moisture Seal 


It must be borne in mind that cold dragee 
work does not provide a seal to prevent 
moisture from coming out of the goods. 
For this reason, where the center contains 
moisture which may come through later, 
it is necessary to seal the coating before 
applying the final gloss. This is accom- 
plished by applying a sugar syrup cooked 
to 33° Bé. which provides an impermeable 
crust of surface crystals similar in effec- 
tiveness to the crust formed in cold erys- 
tallization of gum-drops, ete. 

If the dry sugar is thrown into the pan 
too late (i. e. after the binding syrup has 
disappeared) there is no longer sufficient 
moisture on the surface of the dragees to 
form a good crust, and any crust which is 
formed will collapse at the slightest pres- 
sure. Even the weight of the dragees 
themselves in the pan will break down an 
inferior crust and as a result, the goods 
will be irregular in shape. Once this con- 
dition oceurs no amount of additional roll- 
ing in the open pan will correct it. About 
the only possible way to correct it and save 
the batch is to cover the pan. As soon as 
it is noticed that the sugar was put in too 
late, or too much sugar was added, the 
cover is immediately put on and whatever 
moisture may be in the goods is held in 


the pan until the condition corrects itself 
and the centers again run smoothly. This 
expedient will usually work, provided the 
syrup layer has not been permitted to dry 
out too far. Covering the pan is also re- 
sorted to to correct a dusty condition of 
the goods. Care must be taken not to leave 
the cover on too long, however, or the coat- 
ing will become sticky and lumpy so it is. 
necessary to look at the condition of the 
goods frequently during these operations 

After three or four applications of syrup 
and dry sugar, the dragees must be re- 
moved from the pan to the trays and per- 
mitted to dry for an hour or two, or better 
still, overnight. Then they are dusted off 
carefully and put back in the pan for fur- 
ther applications of syrup and sugar. The 
syrup is poured on until they become uni- 
formly moist, and the crystal sugar imme- 
diately thrown in. 

When the goods have acquired a suffi- 
cient thickness of coating they must be run 
with the cover on until they become per- 
feectly smooth and then dried out on the 
trays for two days before attempting to 
apply the gloss. 


Applying the Gloss 


To obtain good gloss, not only must the 
pan be perfectly clean but the dragees 
themselves must be carefully dusted to re- 
move all particles of dust and small 
“‘sand.’’ _ About 100 Ibs. of dragees are 
placed in the pan. A small amount of 
binding-syrup is sprinkled over them and 
allowed to soak in. The next operation re- 
quires delicate timing. At the exact in- 
stant that the moisture disappears from 





A three pan finishing unit at the Wallace plant—the 
first pan shows application of cover for moisture 
control. (Staff Photo.) 






















































the surface, a small amount of wax is ap- 
plied. (This wax is made by melting 1 part 
of white beeswax in 1 part of olive oil and 
allowing the mixture to cool.) About 1/3 
oz. is all that is necessary for the 100 lbs. 
in the pan, and this is spread through the 
rolling mass with the hands. Air is next 
blown into the pan until the dragees are 
running quietly, and work up a high gloss. 
Care must be taken to avoid an overdose 
of wax, or the goods will ‘‘slide’’ and be- 
come scratched; an even rolling is neces- 
sary. The resulting gloss is not produced 
by the wax but by the sugar, the wax only 


Silver Dragees 


HROUGH an unfortunate circum- 

stance, Silver dragees have earned for 

themselves (in this country at least) a 
bad name which they scarcely deserve. 

One of the sophistications of a less 
wholesome age, and happily one which has 
passed forever from our midst, was the use 
of mercury in place of silver to give the 
final finish. Mercury is poisonous and its 
use is forbidden both in America and in 
France where large quantities of Silver 
dragees are still being made. 

Properly made, there is nothing harmful 
about the Silver dragee and its importa- 
tion into this country to be sold to confec- 
tioners at prices around $2.00 per pound 
attests its continued popularity for deco- 
rative work. 

The manufacture of this article requires 
the greatest of skill and care. There are 
two metals suitable for the production of 
the metallic lustre—aluminum and silver. 
While aluminum is much cheaper and can 
be applied in any pan, silver is much more 
durable in gloss and lustre and is there- 
fore much to be preferred. Silver dragees 
are chiefly used for decoration, for which 
purpose gloss and lustre are all important. 

The application of the silver is carried 
out in a covered glass or enamel-lined pan 
running at a speed of 100 r.p.m. 

As centers, spherical pills made from 
nonpareils or poppy seed bases, are most 
commonly used. For other shapes, lentils, 
cucumber seeds, and barley may be used, 
but these break easily in the spring of the 
year at germination time unless they are 
sterilized. To accomplish this the seeds 
are placed in the hot room for two or three 
days until the germ is killed. 

When barley is used, the grain is roasted 
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Banished from the Polite Society of Pan Goods— 
The Silver Dragee May Once More Come Into Its Own 





being applied to facilitate rolling at this 
point. 

The finished surfaces must be entirely 
dry when the goods are removed from the 
pan, or they will not hold their gloss. 

The flavors are added to the binding 
syrup. Colors are only applied in the very 
last coat, being dissolved in the syrup for 
that coat. 

As a final precaution, all packing mate- 
rials should be stored in a warm dry place 
so that the moisture which they contain 
will not cause the candies to sweat and 
ruin the gloss. 


and dusted off. A coating of white sugar 
is applied to cover up the brown color of 
the barley. 10 lbs. of sugar are cooked to 
36° Bé. 2 lbs. of flour is stirred into cold 
water to a cream and this cream stirred 
into the cooked sugar. This mixture is ap- 
plied in the pan until the brown-colored 
barley is entirely covered. Now the pieces 
are brought to the desired size by the ap- 
plication of binding syrup and sugar crys- 
tals as previously described. The final coat 
must be perfectly smooth to take on the 
silver. When smooth, the centers are 
turned out into trays to dry. 

2 oz. gelatine soaked in water, 2 oz. sat- 
urated solution of gum arabic, 1 oz. acetic 
acid and 2 oz. of water are mixed in an 
earthenware vessel. The dried centers are 
soaked in this mixture. 

6 to 10 lbs. of the soaked centers are put 
into the pan and 1 to 1% oz. of silver leaf 
thrown in. They are allowed to run with 
the pan closed until the silver finishing is 
done. The operation requires several 
hours. 


Cordial Dragees 


UGAR syrup cooked to 228° F. and 

flavored, is cast in warm dry starch 
and sprinkled over with dry starch, large 
pieces being turned over with a wire as de- 
scribed in last month’s article on cordial 
centers. Very small pieces are cooked sev- 
eral degrees lower. Care must be taken 
to use pure water, or the finished goods 
will burst or crack. 

Only a small quantity of the centers can 
be placed in the pan at once, or the weight 
will crush the delicate crust. The centers 
are moistened with syrup, and sprinkled 
with flour. The pan is turned slowly by 


hand until the flour is evenly distributed, 
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HE author of this revealing mono- 

gram, Mr. Adolph Schildberger, has 
led a colorful and highly useful career 
on the Continent in all capacities from 
a practical candymaker to superin- 
tendent and general manager of great 
candy organizations whose fame has 
reached across the Atlantic. 

After serving his period of appren- 
ticeship, obtaining his papers, and 
growing up in the ranks with Cher- 
peaud, of Budapest, he became con- 
nected with the then world-renowned 
Einem company, Moscow (1902)— 
whose chief of staff he was during the 
twelve eventful years leading up to 
the world war. Here, in common with 
a small handful of other companies in 
Berlin, Prague and Vienna (among 
them Victor Schmidt & Sons) the man- 
ufacture of alabaster dragees, silver 
dragees, chocolate dragees and cordial 
dragees was developed to the status of 
a fine art. 

Russia must have looked pretty good 


Adolph Schildberger 
(Born in Austria, 1877) 


to him in those days, for it was there 
that he took on his life partner, a Rus- 
sian girl, who clung to his side 
through all the vicissitudes which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Great War. 

When the war broke out Einem 
was forced to close its doors and 
Schildberger, an Austrian subject in 
an enemy country, found himself 
a political exile in one of the in- 
ternment camps om Siberia. But even 
in prison his skill and broad ezrperi- 
ence with foodstuffs was to stand him 
in good stead. 


Russia’s supply of coffee had been 
cut off and a palatable substitute was 
sorely needed. With characteristic in- 
genuity, Schildberger demonstrated to 
the Russians how they might make a 
kind of artificial coffee from roasted 
malt. In return for this and other 
services of a kindred nature, Schild- 
berger became a favored prisoner and 
was accorded the unusual privilege of 





going and coming more or less as he 
pleased. 

When the bolshevists overthrew the 
Czarist monarchy and signed the 
treaty of peace which officially took 
Russia out of the world war, prisoners 
of war were exchanged between the 
two countries and Schildberger once 
more found himself in Austria. 

Here in Vienna, in 1919, he started 
a little factory of his own under the 
appripriate name “Liberty Choco- 
lates.” But in the two years which 
followed the credit situation went 
from bad to worse, paper money be- 
came worthless and Schildberger was 
obliged to give it up as a losing fight 
and take a position with Stollwerck as 
superintendent of their Vienna factory. 
In this capacity he served them faith- 
fully until 1924 when he left them vol- 
untarily to come to America where his 
skill and experience might carve out a 
new career of usefulness and service. 































whereupon they are carefully removed and 
spread in trays for 2 to 3 days to dry. Now 
| they are panned by the cold process, using 
| a sugar syrup mixed with 20 per cent glu- 
| cose, while a mixture of half flour and half 
é sugar is thrown into the pan. 2 to 3 coats 
are applied in this manner. The normal 
speed of the pan for this operation is 25 
r.p.m. 


Jelly and Gum Centers 


As jelly centers are flexible they must be 
coated with a hard crust before panning. 
This is done by moistening them with a 
gum arabie solution and sprinkling them 
with powdered sugar. After drying for 
two or three days they are ready for pan- 
ning. 


flow through the mouth of the funnel. If 
the rod is screwed down entirely, two cone- 
shaped surfaces meet and shut off the 
stream entirely. If screwed up slightly a 
small thread of liquid may run out, getting 
thicker as the screw advances. 

In making this type of surface, sugar 
syrup is cooked to a strong thread and ap- 
plied boiling hot through the special fun- 
nel in a stream the size of a sewing needle. 
Through the combination of heat and roll- 
ing, the sugar grains off rapidly and the 
rough, irregular surface is obtained. 
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Rough Surface Dragees | H r 


This type of work is done by the hot 
‘ process in a heated pan. The centers must 
| be preheated before the coating is applied. 
“ The application of the coating is accom- 
n plished with the aid of a specially con- 
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g structed funnel. The mouth of this funnel 
is a solid piece of iron through which a 
n hole has been bored. This hole is pro- 
t vided with a spiral thread. Into this thread 
s an iron rod is fitted, threaded at the bot- 7 
d _ end and extendin up through ro fun- Alli 
nel above the top. e purpose of this is srepecth , , 
{ to furnish an exact pioneh se of the rate of 5 ie meee eee dee ee 





Hidden Secrets of Candy’s 
past are revealed in colorful 
flashes while browsing on 


the Literature of Candy-land 


The Third Article in a Series 


(III. Forty Centuries of Sugar and Candy) 





Y the time the 1800’s 
rolled around confec- 
tion-making in Europe 
had so far advanced 
that it was. being 
termed a profession. Before .1790 
there appeared in England under 
anonymous authorship, the first 
edition of “The Complete Confec- 
tioner.” In his preface to the sec- 
ond edition, which followed 
shortly on the heels of the first, 
the author stated that it was so 
well received that he had been of- 
fered one thousand pounds to 
withdraw it from the public! A 
thousand pounds was a good-sized 
fortune in those days, so we may 
well wonder if this wasn’t just a 
delightful little bit of romancing. 
The writer went on to explain that 
“Since the first Proposals were 
printed, the Author has seen a 
Book entitled The Confectioner’s 
and Housekeeper’s Assistant, writ- 
ten by a Mrs. Glass, which has 
obliged him to change the Title of 
his Book, lest the public should 
consider it the same, or some such 
spurious production.” Here, then, 
was the first dissension in the 
candy trade press. 

In his “Advertisement” to the 
4th edition, in 1807, the author re- 
veals himself to be Frederic Nutt, 
Esq. He says: “It is very ex- 
traordinary that only one work, 
except the present, was ever pre- 
sented to the world, on the Art of 
Confectionery; that Production 
has already met with the contempt 
which it justly deserved.” Mr. 
Nutt’s slighting and ungallant 
criticism must have referred to 
Mr. Glass’s effort, as Mr. Nott’s 
work of 1723 probably was long 
since out of print. 

Mr. Nutt told how to make suc- 
culent lemon drops from real 
lemon juice and “double” refined 
sugar, boiled five minutes, and 
dropped from a knife on to writing 











BY ORVILLE H. KNEEN 





THIS SERIES, begun in our last 
issue, comprises what we believe 
to be the first complete history of 
the industry that has ever been 
written. 

Are the old candy favorites of the 
past worth resurrecting? Are we 
profiting by the mistakes and suc- 
cesses of past generations of candy 
makers? Can we improve our ad- 
vertising by drawing upon candy’s 
varied romance ? 

Letters of inquiry and apprecia- 
tion which are being received from 
executives in every branch of the 
candy industry show the intense 
practical interest which is being dis- 
played in this series. Watch for 
coming articles, which will include 
“Candy Numbers Through the 
Ages,” “The Machine Age in Can- 
dy,” “The History of Candy Mer- 
chandising,” etc. 





paper, just why the latter is not 
stated.. He flavored violet drops 
with true essence of violets, while 
for his coloring he used Prussian 
blue, now happily unacceptable. 
He. made other drops, too, from 
bergamot, black currant, chocolate 
and damson to orange, peppermint 
and barley sugar. 


“Females of Narrow Abilities” 

He likewise compounded wafers, 
rock sugar and brandied fruits. 
For flavorings other than those 
above he had barberry, “carra- 
way” seeds, cinnamon, ginger, 
pineapple, hartshorn, white moun- 
tain wine, essence of cedraty (a 
variety of citrus fruit), coffee and 
various other fruits—a fair be- 
ginning for a modern flavor-cabi- 
net! Nutt was modest in his 
claims, but hoped that “. . . those 
unprovided females in particular, 
who wish to improve, and perhaps 
to excel, however narrow their 
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abilities (!), will find in the fol- 
lowing sheets wherewith to satisfy 
their desires with regard to every 
information in the business.” 
Quite a contrast with today as we 
view the shrinking form rather 
than the ability of our women folk. 

In 1827 came G. A. Jarrin with 
his English edition of “The Italian 
Confectioner,” a very complete 
work. His directions were thor- 
ough and his variety surprising; 
for he even told how to test the 
raw materials with which the con- 
fectioner of an even century ago 
made his delicacies. Candied 
flowers were then going out of 
fashion, he notes. Fruit tablets 
were made by throwing fruit pulp 
into boiling sugar. Drops, choco- 
lates, “liquorice,” these he made 
in variety; the old favorite rock 
sugar he fashioned into fancy 
shapes such as mushrooms, vases, 
eggs and the like. With lead molds 
he turned out candy shells as thin, 
he assures us, as the hen’s own 
product. Spun sugar was made 
with considerable effort by hand. 


With a copper “bason” Jarrin 
made comfits by coating celery 
seeds, nuts of various kinds and 
apricot kernels. Fruit “pasts” 
also found their way into his cen- 
ters. Some had layers of cinna- 
mon, jessamine, cloves; the best 
comfite, he noted, were then being 
made at Verdun, France, where 
the creation of bonbons and choco- 
lates had already become a fine 
art. 

With characteristic ingenuity 
Jarrin distilled a whole series of 
new flavors, many of which are 
numbered among the staples of the 
industry today. Among the fla- 
vors which he distilled were elder- 
flowers, chestnuts, vanilla beans, 
cedratys, maraschine, escubac, 
corianders, coffee, tea, cloves, 
vinegar, poppy seeds, and catechu. 

Of distilling, Jarrin says: “A 
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practical knowledge of this art is 
particularly useful to the confec- 
tioner, to enable him to obtain, at 
a small expense, the various fla- 
vors and spirits which he is in 
daily want of, and also to distill 
the choicest liqueurs which he 
may find it necessary to keep for 
the gratification of the amateur 
(?). The abuses and vile sophisti- 
cation practiced in this depart- 
ment of the business are so notori- 
ous that the confectioner cannot 
be too particular in attending 
himself to this important opera- 
tion, upon which, in a very mate- 
rial degree, depends the success of 
all his efforts.” It is evident that 
some of the malicious propaganda 
which is occasionally directed at 
the candy industry today is draw- 
ing its “inspiration” from these 
early sources. 


Parade of the Horribles 


Jarrin also made some of his 
own colors, beating cochineal for 
some and boiling with wood-ash 
water, alum, cream of tartar and 
sugar. “Vegetable” carmine he 
made from “Brazil Wood,” pulver- 
ized cochineal (an insect product, 
incidentally), rock alum, sal am- 
moniac, salt, nitric acid and pew- 
ter filings. The mere contempla- 
tion of this formula sends a cold 
shiver down the spine of the mod- 
ern confectioner who perforce 
“toast with his own product.”. 

Saffron, Jarrin assures us, is “of 
a pleasant balsamic taste: it is a 
good stomachin.” Sap green, from 
the fruit of the buckthorn, “is not 
good to eat in large quantities.” 
“The colors fit to eat are 
ecochineal, carmine (diluted), saf- 
fron, spinach green, Prussian 
blue, chocolate and caramel.” 
“Vermillion and cinnabar are two 
different shades of a lively red col- 
or; they are equally dangerous, 
and should never be used in con- 
fectionery unless absolutely indis- 
pensable.” Jarrin evidently felt 
that there were times when even 
a customer might be dispensed 
with. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Jarrin seems 
to have been a worthy forebear of 
the modern confectioner with a 
conscience and deservedly suc- 
cessful in his day. For we must 
remember that it was long before 
chemists began to search for col- 
ors and flavors as harmless to the 
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body as they were appealing to 
the eye. 
The Shrinking Violet 

Against such competent Euro- 
pean authorities as these it was 
hardly to be expected that our 
own early candy makers would 
undertake to compete. Neverthe- 
less, in 1834 one S. W. McGetrick 
came forth with an ambitious 
pamphlet, printed at 265 Bowery, 
New York. It appears to have 
been the first of its kind published 
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in this country, the lst American 
from llth London edition. The 
author who was not what one 
might term a shrinking violet, an- 
nounced to the world that this 
“book” of his comprised “The New 
Whole Art of Confectionary.” On 
his personal abilities as a candy 
maker he confided as follows: 

“The Author of this Work having 
been solicited for many years, by a 
number of Ladies and respectable 
Housekeepers (who have long 
known his abilities as a Confec- 
tioner), to publish his various 
methods in that art. Being, there- 
fore, perfectly aware of his long 
and successful experience in that 
line, . . .” he concedes that he was 
finally induced to publish his 
rather limited treatise. He men- 
tions his employment from Lon- 
don to Dublin and Edinburgh, in- 
cluding “various Gentlemen’s 
families,” and candidly predicts 
that his methods will result in a 
saving of at least fifty pounds a 
year! 

McGetrick told his “respectable 
Housekeepers” how to make para- 
dise twist, barley sugar, lozenges, 
drops of various flavors, sugar 
loaf, peppermint cordial, candied 
ginger, and other candies of the 
day. But he appears to have been 
something of an all-around “con- 
fectioner.” He claimed an en- 
tirely new method of clearing ale 
and other malt liquors, after thun- 
der had made them cloudy. He 
could cure copy beer, restore stale 
beer, improve cider and jerry, or 
what have you? Few modern con- 
fectioners can claim as much. Yet 
without doubt McGetrick contrib- 
uted as much to the popularization 
of a growing industry as could 
reasonably be expected for 12% 
cents per volume. 

During the first half of the last 
century, candy remained a luxury 
to be afforded only by the well-to- 
do. Rhinelander’s refinery, prob- 
ably the first in this country, 
crudely refined sugar at the head 
of William Street, New York. In 
1805 William and Frederick Have- 
meyer, immigrants from Germany, 
opened a rival plant in Greenwich 
Village. Until as late as 1845, ten 
cents was the cost of refining a 
pound of sugar. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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‘“ CANDY PRIMER 
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and Candy Makers of Importance! 


(With apologies to H. I. Phillips) 


The Successful Pan Man 


Lesson 1 

This is Otis Dum- 
struk at the age of 
seven. 

‘Who is Otis Dum- 
struck? 

Otis is a captain of 
industry—a power in 
the pan goods world— 

he is one of the candy industry’s really 
great figures. 

When did Otis first reveal his bent for 
pan goods? Hediscovered that jawbreak- 
ers made dead ringers for immies and came 
lots cheaper. 

Lesson 2 

Did Otis learn the 
pan goods business 
from the ground up? 

You said it. When 
he finished his corre- 
spondence course, he 
got a job with the Pan- 
right Specialty Com- 
pany and they let him 

begin on the ground floor. 

Is Otis a big man in the Panright Spe- 
cialty Co.? They don’t come any bigger. 
Lesson 3 

Can this be Otis? 

We wouldn’t fool 
you; this is Otis. Otis 
has become an inven- 
tor of note, foremost 
exponent of novelty 
and the most talked of 
man in the industry. 

What is Otis exam- 
ining? 

Otis is examining his latest creation, a 
new line of dragees guaranteed to with- 
stand any climatic conditions. 

They won’t sweat? 

Yes, he found that out, too, but he con- 
vinced his sales department that he had de- 
veloped a new number and they put it over 
in a big way. 

What does he call them? All-spots. 


Lesson 4 
This is the New 
Products Depart- 
ment. 
Has Otis been 
inventing again? 
He never stops. 
What is he work- 
ing on now? 
Surprise centers. 
He already has meat balls, radishes, nuts 
in shell, gall stones—these are to be his 
famous Two-to-One line. 
2 to 1 what? 2 to 1 that if the jacket 
don’t get you, the center will 
Lesson 5 
Otis is holding a 
board meeting. He 
has his own com- 
pany now. 
What became of 
the house he was 























17 of them liquidated, 39 went into other 
lines and the rest just had fires and started 
all over again. 

To what does Otis attribute his phe- 
nomenal success in the pan goods indus- 
trv? Perfect finishing. 

Lesson 6 

What have we 
here? 

This is the Pan 
asa Goods Division of 





Who is that hold- 

ing forth? 

You know very 
well who it is. Otis is lecturing them on 
how to make centerless dragees, hailed as 
the outstanding development of the past 
quarter of a century. 

Did Otis invent this also? Absolutely. 
Lesson 7 
This is a swell dinner. 
are giving it to Otis. 


The employes 


Well, Otis has just landed a 99 year con- 


tract with the United Rubber Company by 
inventing a process for panning golf balls 
by substituting a rubber latex for the 
sugar syrup. 
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The Candy Clinic 


Epitor’s Nore.—This department is conducted by one of the most 
experienced and widely-known superintendents in the candy industry. 
In the parlance of the trade, ‘‘he knows his stuff.’’ 






If anything goes 


wrong in any department in the plants under his supervision, he rolls 
up his sleeves and digs right in. No frills, no ‘‘high-hat’’—just 150 lbs. 
of candymaker. That’s why he is general superintendent of a five mil- 


lion dollar outfit. 


His prescriptions for good candy making will be a regular feature 


of the M. C. 


The following samples of pan work were submitted to 
the Clinic's diagnostician for examination and advice. 


Sample M-1—Ass’t Jordan Almonds, $1.00 Lb. 


Colors: Good but not uniform; that is, 
some colors were deep and if taken 
singly, they looked good, but in the as- 
sortment they showed up either too 
light or too dark. 


Flavors: All good with the exception of 
lemon and violet. The lemon tasted 
old and slightly sour. The violet tastes 
as though vanilla and lemon had been 
mixed together. Both flavors were of 
a cheap grade, or ‘‘home made.”’ 


Jacket: Good; pound to pound. 
Spots: None. 
Faded: Pink, slightly. 


Almonds: About a four crown Jordan, 
brittle and treated properly. 


Sample R-1—Ass’t Jordan Almonds, $0.80 Lb. 

Colors: Poor, looked as if powdered colors 
were used. Very ununiform and all 
too deep. Looked as though work was 
rushed. 

Flavors: Fair; orange, pistache and rose 
very faint and of poor quality. 

Jacket: Not smooth and entirely too heavy, 
about three to one being used. 

Spots: Large number present, indicating 
again that either the work was rushed 
or the colors not made right. 

Faded: Orange and rose badly faded. In- 
vestigation showed that these guods 
had been received from the manufac- 
turer only two weeks previous to the 
examination. 

Almonds: About a two crown Jordan, soft 
and not picked over. 


General Recommendations 


Almonds: Regardless of what almond you 
may be using, they must be picked over 
by hand. Make sure that all splits or 
part-splits, shrinkers, broken or split 
ends are removed. Decide what size 
of almond you wish to use and pick 
out those that are greatly over or un- 
dersize. Most important of all, give 
your almonds sufficient time to dry 
out. Do not ‘‘rush’’ this, but put them 
in a hot room for about six days at 100 
to 110 degrees. 


Base for ‘‘Gumming up’’: You can use 
flour, starch or 4X sugar. The gum 
should be fairly thin, syrup cooked to 
about 220° and applied hot. Let run 
until smooth. Take out of pan and 
let stand in sieves overnight in a dry 
room, not a hot room. Put on prime 
coat the following day. It will take at 
least five days to finish these almonds 
if you want them ‘‘to stand up’”’ and 
remain in good condition. 


Colors: Good paste colors are safer and 





will give more uniform results than 
powdered colors. By ‘‘good’’ I mean 
the best you ean buy. Use a little color 
with each syrup coat. You will find 
this better than putting all of the color 
into the last or finishing coat. 

Flavors: Use only the best oils or extracts. 
If the flavors are mediocre, no matter 
how attractive your almonds may look, 
they will not sell. 

Spots, Fading and Holes: These conditions 
are caused by rushing the work, not 
drying out the almonds long enough, 
neglecting to pick out splits, shrink- 
ers, etc. The presence of steam, water 
or moisture in some form or other near 
your almonds or in the room in which 
you ‘‘run’’ your almonds. Do not stop 
the pan while you are running them. 
Use a pan with a steam coil on the 
outside. Some pan men like to use air 
on their almonds while running, but 
unless you are very good at it, you 
will probably have less trouble run- 
ning them without air. 


A Hysterical Outline of the Candy 
Industry 


BY PAUL Z. DINTELLECT 


A bit jealous of the popularity of Mr. Kneen’s 
‘Historical Outline of the Candy Industry,” our staff 
columnist contests Mr. Kneen’s title as the industry's 
historian with a high-powered contribution of his own 
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Noah surveys the fall demand for salt water taffy. 
OT long ago I had occasion to 

look up certain facts and figures 
regarding the candy industry, 
its past history, present status 
and future development, if any. 


That I became interested in such unimpor- 
tant details probably surprised me even 
more than it does you, for at the time I 
was only the general manager of a ten mil- 
lion dollar candy establishment and was 
devoting practically all my time to golf. I 
hardly need mention that the business it- 
self was being run very efficiently and com- 
pletely by a handful of subordinates who 
had simply to sort out and put into effect 
the rosiest of the many suggestions re- 
ceived daily from our stockholders. 

At this point may I digress for a mo- 
ment to assure you that this plan not only 
is very productive of results but is also 
astonishingly inexpensive. A few clerks 
will do the trick, the method of choosing 
the proper suggestions being so simple. It 
is only necessary to take the letters re- 
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ceived each day from the stockholders, 
check the number of shares owned by each, 
and then adopt the suggestions submitted 
by those owning from one to five shares. 
These are bound to be the most complete, 
emphatic and noteworthy suggestions— 
nay, demands !—of the lot! 


But one day the inevitable occurred. I 
was called upon to address the American 
Association of National Bank Janitors in 
conference assembled on the _ subject: 
‘‘Candy, As, If, Where and Why Not.’’ 
Unaccustomed as I was, ete., the idea came 
to me that a bit of research would not be 
amiss. So slipping into my pocket a port- 
able typewriter, a roll of newsprint and a 
package of razor blades with which to cut 
out the illustrations, I dropped in at the 
Publie Library and spent a very profitable 
fifteen minutes, as the following will attest: 

Here’s the Dope! 

The discovery of candy dates back to 
prehistoric times, in fact hardly a single 
contemporary history records even a 
rumor of this momentous incident in the 

(Continued on page 48) 














Ruins reveal early history of sugar-Cain. 











The Cordial Package 


ROPER packaging is one of the most 

important factors in the merchandis- 
ing of fruit cordials, especially of such 
popular and highly competitive numbers 
as choeolate covered cordialed cherries, 
pineapple, ete. 

The fruits employed as centers make 
particularly good subjects for elaborate 
and colorful reproduction on the box wrap- 
per, and although the artists occasionally 
take liberties with nature in designing the 
sketches for such a package, we must ad- 
mit that some of the most attractive and 
best selling numbers are to be found 
among this class. 

There is probably no other one type of 
package to which printers and lithog- 
raphers have their artists, both here and 
abroad, devote more time and energy in 
developing new ideas. 

For the smaller manufacturer, whose 
production is not large enough to justify 
the higher cost of specially designed and 
printed box tops, there is the stock paper. 
At least one large manufacturer of box 
cover papers is putting out a line of papers 
specifically designed for each of the more 
common fruits. Thus an appropriate 
wrapper may be had for chocolate covered 
cherries, chocolate covered pineapple, ete. 
These papers are printed with an over-all 
design, reproducing the respective fruit, 
and in order that the manufacturer or 


dealer may make an attractive wrap of 
these papers it is only necessary for him 


to have his name neatly printed and em- 
bossed on the top panel, along with his 
trade-mark or slogan. 

The box itself, for this class of goods, in 
the medium price class, is the conventional 
one or two layer (depending upon the 
spread desired) telescope style with loose- 
wrapped cover. In the case of the two 
layer box, the appearance is materially 
aided by the addition of a small extension 
bottom. In the higher price class the pack- 
age can readily stand the higher cost of a 
padded top, extension-top-and-bottom box. 

In packaging cordialed cherries or any 
other fruit for that matter, it is desirable 
to use the ‘‘crate’’ style or divider, thus 
providing a separate compartment for 
each piece. This divider was depicted in 
last month’s issue, and has proved most 
satisfactory for this purpose, the extra 
strip along the sides of the crate providing 
cushions or air-pockets between the candy 
and the box, and insuring maximum pro- 
tection in transit or in handling. 

The appearance of the inside of the 
package may be somewhat enhanced by 
wrapping all or several of the pieces in 
attractive patterns of foil. European man- 
ufacturers are inclined to go to the limit 
in this respect, wrapping every piece with 

(Continued on page 47) 
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You know them, of course, what are they? (Answers in next issues.) 








Ask Me Another! 


Each month our Contest Editor asks 
ten or more questions dealing with sub- 
jects of practical and scientific interest 
to the superintendents, purchasing agents, 
sales managers and general executives of 
candy plants throughout the country. 


This Month’s Brain Teasers 


What is the accepted unit of measurement for determining the width of ribbons? 


What is the usual cause of spotting in panned Jordan almonds? 


What natural sugar is thought to be non-fattening because of its laxative properties? 


What is the meaning of 24 x 36—35—480, as applied to paper? 


What is the chief advantage of cold process over hot process panning? (Answered 
in this issue.) 

How is the value of pure tin foil scrap determined? Of aluminum foil? 

What are the physical characteristics of a ‘‘strong’’ sugar? 

What is the secret of gloss on chocolate pan goods? (Answered in this issue.) 
What portion of a ream of 25 lb. waxed paper, well waxed, is represented by the 
wax? 


What are Alabaster dragees? (Answered in this issue.) 


(Watch for the answers in next month's issue) 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Answers to October Questions: 


1. What candy is it that Presi- 
dent Coolidge frequently munches 
on as he writes? 

Ans. Old _ fashioned 
covered peppermints. 

2. What short cut in corn syrup 
handling has recently been intro- 
duced into tank wagon and pipe line 
service? 

Ans. A pump wmstalled on the 
tank wagon and assisted by the ap- 
plication of air pressure over the 
syrup in the wagon tank, pumps the 
syrup directly to the gravity tank 
on the uppermost floor, thus doing 
away with the usual complement of 
recewing tank, reheating tank and 
auxiliary pumping equipment ordi- 
narily required in the basement of 
the building. (See “Corn Syrup via 
Pipe Line” in December issue.) 


chocolate 


3. What raw material comprised 
the first typically American candy? 

Ans. Maple sugar. (See “Uncle 
Sam Enters Upon the Sugar Stage” 
in October issue.) 


4. A pound of tinfoil, colored 
and embossed, costs $1.07 lb. A 
pound of aluminum foil, also col- 
ored and embossed, costs $1.15 Ib. 
which is cheaper? Why? 


Ans. The aluminum foil is 
cheaper. The tinfoil yields, 7,200 
sq. in. per lb., while the aluminum 
ytelds 12,400 sq. in. per lb. Thus 
the aluminum foil costs 7% per cent 
more, but yields 72 per cent more 
than the tinfoil. 


What’s Your Score 
? 
70 Is Par 
Did you qualify on these questions 
which every candy man should 
be able to answer? 
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5. What was Irene Castle’s con- 
tribution to the weal or woe of the 
candy industry ? 

Ans. She introduced bobbed hair 
and started the craze for a sylph- 
like figure. 


6. What are the most common 
“slips” uncovered in the examina- 
tion of finished goods? 

Ans. Errors in coloring and 
flavoring, poor texture, the presence 


of foreign ingredients and accidental 
overdosage with substances such as 
salt, cream of tartar, acids, etc. (See 
Article “Faultfinding for Profit” in 
October issue.) 

7. The usual box liner is a 25 
Ib. plain glassine paper costing 
about 14 cents per lb. How would 
it affect the cost to substitute a 20 
lb. glassine paper costing 16 cents 
per Ib.? 

Ans. The 25 lb. paper costs $3.50 
per ream, and the 20 lb. paper $3.20 
per ream. Substituting the 20 lb. 
paper would effect a saving of .30 
ream, or about 8% per cent. 


8. How is “Catalysis” employed 
in the making of cream goods? 

Ans. Various “doctors” are em- 
ployed as catalytic agents during the 
ripening process. 

9. Name an enzyme and a col- 
loid which have revolutionized the 
manufacture of cream centers. 

Ans. The enzyme “invertase” and 
the colloid “fruit pectin.” 

10. Do worms infect? 

Ans. Worms are the larval stage 
in the life cycle of moths. The adult 
moth “infests” but is not known to 
“infect.” 


QUAKER-MAID (Philadelphia) finds ‘‘Whmpus First CANDY Primer’ a source 


of inspiration and profit. 











(See current installment, page 38) 

















































Advertising Has No Room for Ostriches 


EN who have grown gray in the 
business of creating advertising 
are still groping for a better 
definition of advertising than: 
Advertising is salesmanship in 
print. And so far no one has been able 
to produce anything more satisfactory. 
Working with all the vast store of words 
in the language, no one seems to have 

evolved a combination that tells more ac- 

curately just what advertising is. That, at 
least, is the view of most men in the busi- 
ness. 

For all practical purposes then advertis- 
ing aims at selling something. That some- 
thing may be a piece of merchandise, a 
service or an idea. If the merchandise 
changes ownership, if the service is bought 
or the idea accepted as a result of the ad- 
vertisement, we call it a successful adver- 
tisement. Otherwise it is a failure. 

















Such elementary facts as these are re- 
cited here to lend emphasis to the state- 
ment that after an advertisement has ap- 
peared there should be some basis for pro- 
nouncing it either good or inadequate. Be- 
fore an advertisement has had full oppor- 
tunity to do its selling job, the only basis 
for judging results from dissecting it, an- 
alyzing its various parts and weighing its 
probable values on such seales as are used 
by men of experience in advertising. The 
shrewd advertiser who insists that his ad- 
vertising dollars buy known results invari- 
ably-welcomes criticism of his advertising. 
When it is honest and able such criticism 
prevents waste. Unless it is known to be 
prejudiced or otherwise unfair, it is never 
rejected summarily except by the adver- 
tiser who believes himself always right to 
the point of discarding the outside of point 
of view on all occasions. 

In the writer’s few years of experience 
with a hundred or more advertisers and 
almost that number of advertising agen- 
cies, he has found few who are not eager 
to hear honest criticism of their efforts. 
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Casual comments on 


current candy advertising 








And yet one runs across an occasional os- 
trich. Is there a better or more descrip- 
tive term to apply to the man who cannot 
tolerate criticism of his productions? 

A few days ago the head of one of the 
largest advertising agencies in a middle 
western city called his men _ together. 
‘Gentlemen, how many of you are worth 
$8,000??? he asked. ‘‘How many of you 
have ever seen $8,000 at one time?’’ No 
one ventured a reply, so he continued. ‘‘ Do 
you realize that a page in the Saturday 
Evening Post costs $8,000 and that every 
time you write a page advertisement for 
one of our clients, you are investing $8,000 
of that man’s money. His money—not 
yours? Don’t ever lost sight of that fact.’’ 

Yes, advertising space nowadays runs up 
into money. A man over in Cleveland 
wrote the Adviewer recently that the 
Sweetest Day advertisement appearing 
about a month ago in several national pub- 
lications was not a candy advertisement 
at all. Continuing, playfully, he voiced the 
opinion that anyone who considered it a 
candy advertisement knew something less 
than nothing about the subject. That may 
be so, but to exhibit that advertisement in 
the places where it appeared cost the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association several 
thousands of dollars, candy dollars, if you 
please. 

For the last few years business has had 
drummed into its ears persistently the un- 
happy news that while production costs 
were well in hand selling costs were rising 
at an alarming rate. ‘‘Combating the ris- 
ing cost of selling’? has been a popular 
theme for convention discussions. It there- 
fore becomes as plain as a horse in a ball- 
room that men in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising must be sharpshooters. They 
ean ill afford to ignore or growl testily at 
any criticism offered them in a spirit of 
helpfulness. To the contrary they should 
welcome it with open arms. 


Advertising’s job, while a selling job, is 
many sided. It doesn’t stop with selling 
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an established product in an established 
market. Business expects advertising to 
tell it what to do when the established mar- 
ket dries up. It looks to advertising for 
some method of presenting a new idea to 
the market when the market must shed its 
old habits in order to accept the new idea. 
‘‘The modern advertising man must inter- 
pret what the hand is writing on the wall, 
or be thrown to the lions,’’ says a leading 
agency executive. ‘‘The manufacturer 
must have reasonable faith advertising or 
in he goes too’’ All of that, the writer 
submits, calls for clear thinking and a 
scrapping of ostrich tactics. 

‘One of the, soundest recommendations 
that the Adviewer can make to any adver- 
tiser or individual engaged in the creation 
of advertising is that he break away from 
his desk, go out and talk with dealers. How 
do they look on his advertising? Does it 
sell or help him sell? Is it noticed? Is it 
read? What does it do? How ean it be 
improved? Dealers may not know adver- 
tising. Most of them don’t, but they know 
what appeals to them and some of them 
are keen enough to know what appeals to 
the final purchaser. The advertiser who 
listens carefully to criticism, who is eager 
to know what the man with the outside 
point of view thinks and who finds out why 
others like or dislike his advertising will 
get the greatest return from his advertis- 
ing dollars. He will be declaring extra 
dividends when the ostrich advertiser had 
faded silently out of the picture. 


Cash Register Chimes 


T Christmas, if ever, advertising dol- 

lars must work long and hard to get 
their full share of sales. So many others 
go after the consumer’s dollars that ad- 
vertisers appear to sense the need for the 
best the copy writer, the artist, the layout 
man and typographer can produce. Christ- 
mas sees them on their-mettle. The holi- 
day advertisement for the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association ‘campaign, repro- 
duced here, measures up to its responsibil- 
ities in a thoroughly commendable way, it 
seems to the Adviewer. To borrow the 
language of the advertisement itself ‘‘there 
is happiness and good cheer in its very ap- 
pearance.’’ Illustration, headline and copy 
click. Color is made to count for some- 
thing here. To appreciate that detail, 
compare this Christmas advertisement 
with the full page appearing in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of November 12 and ob- 
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serve how austere and unattractive that 
‘‘formal’’ advertisement seems alongside 
the Christmas copy. The Adviewer won- 
ders, however, if this holiday advertise- 
ment would not gain something through 
the use of a bolder type face. Goudy Old 
Style is a beautiful type, but with such 
brief copy on a full page it would seem that 
perhaps a bold face or a size larger than 
10 point might prove more satisfactory. 
That, let it be said, is distinctly a minor 
detail. Taking it by and large, the adver- 
tisement has what the movie folk so 
quaintly call ‘‘It.’’ There’s life and spirit 
to the page. It should have a lot to do with 
Christmas carols—the kind that are played 
on the chimes of dealers’ cash registers. 


An Advertisement with Selling Hooks 


OR more than one reason the Bunte ad- 

vertisement reproduced here should 
be of interest to candy manufacturers. 
One of these is that the advertisement has 
an excellent ensemble appearance. None 
of the details that compose it stick out in- 
coherently in a way to distract the read- 
er’s attention from the effect of the ad- 
vertisement as a whole. Instead these de- 
tails blend together to produce a stronger 
total impression. For example, note how 
the headline, the Hallowe’en illustration 
and the three smaller packages through 
their lighter, grayer handling form a back- 
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ground for the large illustration of the 
package. This latter illustration gains ad- 
ditional prominence through the use of 
Caslon Olystyle, a clear, easily read type 
face, in the copy proper. The effect might 
easily have been spoiled had some bold type 
been employed. Naturally the reader 
starts by glancing at the upper left hand 
corner of the page. The headline, ‘‘The 
Biggest Hallowe’en Thrill This Alluring 
Gift,’’ while conventional, directs his at- 
tention diagonally down and across the 
page to the high spot of the advertisement, 
the illustration, and thence to the copy. 
The copy has hooks in it, too. It sells 
Bunte’s as the gift of recognized correct- 
ness. And there is the phrase ‘‘ possibly 
only by the fourteen day Bunte process of 
preparation’’ to weigh as evidence. Fin- 
ally the Bunte signature. All in all it isa 
good, workmanlike job, obviously the prod- 
uct of the conviction that advertising is 
nothing more or less than salesmanship in 
print. 


Dramatizing Taste 


UNNALLY’S advertising usually 

builds itself around one of two cen- 
tral thoughts. Either the copy talks about 
Taste or it features the romantic days of 
the Old South. In the accompanying piece 
of copy the theme is Taste. Had Nun- 
nally’s tried to describe the taste of the 


particular box of candy advertised here, 
the result might easily have been a con- 
glomerate of meaningless words. Instead 
the ecopy-writer, knowing full well that his 
readers have imaginations eager to be 
stimulated, says simply: The Around the 
World Box contains: Cherries—from 
France; Almonds—from Spain; Chocolate 
—from the Indies; Pistachios—from Italy, 
and so on ’round the globe. How easy it 
would have been for the novice to have 
composed a conventional and unconvincing 
little paragraph on the smoothness, the 
sweetness, the creaminess and richness of 
Nunnally’s without having said anything 
when he finished. How much easier it 
would have been to say the trite, obvious 
thing. But Dates—from Bagdad, Cas- 
tanas—from Brazil. There you have taste 
dramatized and advertising that has suc- 
ceeded in keeping out of the rut. The re- 
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“AROUND THE WORLD BOX” 
contains: 


CHERRIES — from France 
ALMONDS — from Spain 
CHOCOLATE —from the Indies 
and the Gold Coast 
SUGAR — from Cuba 
WALNUTS — from France 
GINGER — from China 
DATES — from Bagdad 
PISTACHIOS — from Italy 
PINEAPPLE — from Hawaii 
CASTANAS —from Brazil 





written Guarantee the 
pe a im every hd $1.50 


Nepales 


a it Absolutely Fresh 





Any Nunnally Store or Agent will guarantee safe delivery by parcels post 
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verse plate used in illustrating the aecom- 
panying advertisement helps to keep it 
from being lost on a crowded newspaper 
page. However, there is enough white 
space in the remainder of the ad to keep 
it reasonably blonde—and publishers don’t 
care much about brunettes nowadays. 





Chocolate Dragees 
(Continued from page 28) 
ounce of shellac is necessary to each 100 
Ibs. in the pan. The shellac is poured on 
and worked through exactly as was the 
glaze. Cold air should be blown into the 
pan during the application of the shellac to 
hasten the evaporation of the solvent. 

When the panning is completed, the 
goods are spread in trays to dry over night 
before being packed in boxes. Here is an 
important detail for if this precaution is 
not observed, trouble will most likely re- 
sult from traces of moisture being held by 
the glaze, causing the goods to become 
sticky. 

Chocolate dragees should show a large 
margin of profit, as the labor cost per 
pound is comparatively low. Being a ma- 
chine made article, they present a uniform 
and attractive appearance, and can be used 
to advantage not only by themselves, but 
to garnish assortments of other candies. 





The Cordial Package 

(Continued from page 41) 
foil, especially printed with the name of 
the center or flavor. This-practice of using 
specially printed wrappers is not gener- 
ally recommended, however, as the manu- 
facturer is apt to find himself with a large 
quantity of printed wrappers on hand in 
the event that certain centers or complete 
assortments are discontinued. Excellent 
results can be obtained without running 
this risk. 

The outside finishing and wrapping of 
the cordial fruit package must be treated 
as are all other packages, the use of rib- 
bons, cellophane or fenestra, etc., being 
governed entirely by the cost and selling 
price and the part of the former which 
may be allotted to packing material. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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Detection and Determination of Waxes 
Mixed with Fats in Foods—N. Charliers, 
Chimie et Industrie, Special No. 699, May, 
1927. The method is based on the facts that 
the sterols of fats have an iodine number of 
about 68.3 while the high alcohols of beeswax 
and carnauba wax are saturated. Determine 
the unsaponifiable percentage of the fat by one 
of the usual methods, resaponify in the pres- 
ence of benzol, extract and weigh the total 
higher alcohols and determine the iodine num- 
ber. If P is the weight of higher alcohols, and 
i its iodine number the sterol content is 


100 i 





, the saturated alcohols p’ = P-p and the 
68.3 

wax content = 100 p’/39 for beeswax and 100 
p’/45 for carnauba. 


Determination of Starch in Marzipan Sub- 
stitute—A. Gronover & A. Blechschmidt, Zeits. 
Untersrich. Lebensmittel 53,250-2 (1927). Calls 
attention to the fact that the method of Bau- 
mann & Grossfield is not accurate for small 
amounts because of the presence of optically 
active compounds from the apricot kernels. 


The Mucilaginous Cell Content of Cacao 
Shells—C. Griebel & A. Miermeister, Zeit. 
Unters. Lebéensmittel 53,227-33 (1927). The 
number of mucilaginous cells in cacao products 
is not as good a criterion of the shell content 
as is the number of stone cells. 


The Microscopy and Valuation of Cacao 
Products—Heinrich Hardtl, Zeit. Unters. Leb- 
ensmittel 53,311-20 (1927). A discussion with 
illustrations. 


Pectin Jellies—Miss G. Spencer, 4th Colloid. 
Symp. Monograph 1926, 302-3. There are al- 
kaline as well as acid pectin jellies. Excessive 
sugar tends to crystallize out and also to aid 
hydrolysis of pectin favoring syrup formation. 
Cataphoresis experiments show pectin always 
positively charged. Water, sugar and acid 
practically displace each other. 
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A Hysterical Outline of the Candy Industry 

(Continued from page 40) 
progress of civilization. It seems there 
were two Irishmen, Cain and Abel, the sons 
of Adam. Following a libelous paragraph 
published in the Daily Fig Leaf, Cain be- 
came somewhat perturbed. ‘‘I vow venge- 
ance,’? vowed Cain, and forthwith took 
unto himself a rock and sloughed brother 
Abel. The coroner’s report appears in de- 
lightfully naive hieroglyphics on the walls 
of the excavated ruins of Abadaba and 
may be freely translated as: ‘‘Oh, sugar! 
Cain took a Rock Candy, socked Abel under 
the Fig Tree.’’ Thus, the raw material 
and the finished product appeared at the 
same time; a neat bit of efficiency to say 
the least. 

Well, the popularity of candy was as- 
sured from the start and many fortunes 
were made even in those early days. When 
Noah brought out his famous Salt Water 
Taffy he was so swamped with orders that 
he had to float a loan and an ark to hold 
his production and family together. And 
so we may trace the fascinating history of 
eandy down through the ages, ever and 
anon stumbling on some masterpiece of 
merchandising, some revolutionary inven- 
tion, which if taken with a grain of salt 
and rolled slowly over the soft palate will 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


convince the most indifferent reader that 
his apathy is well founded. 

If I have created the impression that 
these epoch-making events were all of the 
dim and distant past let me hasten to dis- 
abuse your mind. Many modern develop- 
ments are worthy of note and a number of 
them will probably not be considered in my 
subsequent articles. So while the Editor 
is preparing to throw me out let us briefly 
review an incident which occurred but a 
few short months ago. Mussolini, upon 
gaining the dictatorship of Italy, soon im- 
pressed upon his people that life is a bed 
of roses (with more thorns than blossoms), 
and that they must take the bitter with the 
sweet. Ergo: Italian Chocolate Creams! 





Harold A. Sinclair 


It is with a profound sense of loss that we 
announce the death on Wednesday morning, 
November 9th, of Harold A. Sinclair of New 
York. 

Mr. Sinclair has been connected with the im- 
portation of gelatine for many years, and his 
sincere and genial personality will be sorely 
missed by his hosts of friends in every part 
of the country. 

It is understood that arrangements have 
been made for the carrying on of the Delft 
Gelatine business without interruption. 





Well Displayed Is Quickly Sold 


Brunhoff display racks keep the merchandise 
sanitary and clean and help sell it. Three boxes 
or pails can be displayed where one stood before. 





Every retailer has to have them. Whoever has 
had one of our display racks buys more and 
would not be without them. 


No. 781 Large and Small 


No. 781, made with convex or 
plain glass. With or without 
the advertisement permanent- 
ly fired in the glass. 


No. 789, cover with insert pan 
to keep exhibit undisturbed 
while selling bulk candy out of 
the pail. A very practical, 
simple and good cover at rea- 
sonable price. 


No. 1221-A 


The Brunhoff Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio } 
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